‘up,” as it is called, was in contemplation ; and we 
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NEWS, BOOKS SKETOHES, REVIEWS, TALES, MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Diary illustrative of the Times of George the 
Fourth, interspersed with Original Letters 
from the late Queen Caroline, and from 

various other Distinguished Personages. 
2 vols. Colburn.* 


From the first announcement of this work, and after 
reading the trumpeting paragraphs, so rich in their 
promise of scandal, we looked forward to the publica- 
tion with apprehension; and our worst fears’ are 

amply justified. From the names, alone, which glit- 
ter in «the rubrick,” it was evident, that «+a show. 


were fully prepared either for a fabricatél catchpenny, 
(the least evil of the two,) or a betrayal of confidence 
in some quatter in which treachery would be most 
revolting. So much has been made public, concern- 
ing the life and misfortunes of the late Queen, con- 
cerning the wrongs heaped like coals of fire on her 
head, and the fatal re-action they were calculated to 
excite in her weak and froward disposition, that fresh 
information concerning “ her faults and her sorrows” 
could only come from some individual, domiciled un- 
der her roof, bound to her by the most sacred obliga- 
tions of hospitality and of trust, and, in all likelihood, 
by every tie of gratitude for favours conferred and 
distinctions accorded. From the legitimate sources 
of historic data, nothing either piquant or original 
could be expected ; and we cannot say, that we have 
been disappointed in our prophetic estimate of what 
the work would be, admitting that it was genuine. 
Genuine, we must acknowledge that it is; and it 
would be difficult to say, which of the parties con 
cerned, the King, the Queen, or the numberless third 
persons here dragged before the tribunal of the pub- 
lic, has been most deeply injured, by the indiscretion, 
or worse than indiscretion, of the writer of the MS. 
or its owner. 

Touching the genuineness, there is this singularity 
to be observed, that, whereas in works of like charac- 
ter great effort is usually expended to give them an 
air of vraisemblance, which they are not entitled to, 
in this, as much pains have been taken to confer on 
it an appearance of fraud and infidelity. «The 
readety however, cannot fail to notice the discrepany 


ie dverti t with a praisewor 
Froine of its story, it exhibits a curious portrait of the 


candour,) which occur in the work, and more partit| 
eularly in the earlier portions of it, by which it 
would appear to have been the intention of the editor, 
who first undertook to prepare it for press, t to di 

ty asstimitig the masculine style in the journa » and 
substituting the feigned for the real sex of the per- 
sonage addressed in the letters, the evident fact of the 
former having been written by‘a female, and of the 
latter being communications to one of the same sex.” 
Without pausing to examine whether this forced ad- 
mission is true in all its parts,—whether two hands 
really have been employed in bringing out the work, 
or whether the attempted mystification was abandon- 
ed in the progress, as untenable by the party who 
commenced it,—we shall only remark, that « for the 
better’ carrying on of this plot,” such liberties have 


been taken by the alteration of the MS., the substitu- | | 


tion of passages, or the introduction of matter evi- 
dently fictitious, as would leave the guilty party with- 
out claim to credibility. But there is in every page 
such internal evidence, not only that the testimony is 
that of an eye-witness, but, as we think, of the indi- 
viduality of the deponent, that we do not hesitate to 
take it as a fair transcript of impressions honestly 
formed, and to believe that truth is told, as far as the 
journalist was capable of perceiving or apprecia- 
ting it. 

Of that capability we have considerable doubts ; 
for whether we regard the author as recording in un- 
suspicious simplicity, the disgraceful habits and con- 
duct of the parties, whom she has so deeply com- 
promised, or take her as one who knowing what she 
was about, yet consented to retain a situation which 
exposed her to such scenes, and to sanction by her 
presence such levities, we must equally consider her 
as very weak, or something much worse. Between 
these doubts the reader is maintained in frequent os- 
cillation: for if, sometimes, scandals are related with 
a cool cynicism, that looks like inapprehensiveness, 
in others the text is corrected by a Mrs, Candour-like 
annotation from the soi-disant editor, which, though 
it makes the matter worse than before, at the same 
time betrays a full consciousness of the impropriety 
of the revelation, 

As to the question of authorship, every page iden- 
tifies itself as the work of an inmate, not merely of 
the royal residence, but of the royal. drawing-room ; 
and we naturally ask ourselves for what purpose this 
revelation has been made. Was it to serve and pro- 
tect the memory of a benefactor? That memory is 
most uselessly, most heartlessly betrayed. Was it to 
Tevenge an injury long rankling in a vindictive mind ? 
The frequent proclamations of the Queen’s wrongs, 
and the just and indignant reference of her foibles 
to the right cause, prove to the contrary. Was it in 
the interest of truth, and in a spirit of philosophic in- 
difference. to all other considerations? Nv; not- 
withstanding all the author’s opportunities of private 
observation, there is absolutely no new light threwn 
upon the great outlines of the Queen’s case—nothing 
illustrative of the public history of the events, or cal- 


* Republished last week in Philadelphia by Carey,| 


Lea & Blanchard, and in our opinion too stupid and 


ry narratives of the transactions. Amidst endless 
details of the queen’s inconsiderateness, folly, obsti 

nacy, wilfulness, and improper levity, {natural fruits 
of neglect, ill-treatment, and inveterate persecution, 
on a‘ mind feeble, and right royally mis-educated,) 


.| there is no fact related which gos conclusively to 


criminate her—none to demonstrate her innocence. 
While the work helps fo substantiate many trifles 
against the Queen, or the woman, it discloses nothing 
to redeem her opponents. For the interests of truth, 
then, it does nothing; to these of humanity. it does 
much evil. 

Again, was the publicesion a reluctant sacrifice to 
pecuniary necessity t Can it be possible, that one 
8o elevated in rank and station, as were all the ladies 
placed about the Queen, should be so abandoned by 
her noble relations, as to be reduced to-such a neces- 
sity t or, being so, is it possible that she should sink 
under the temptation? It will be clear, even on a 
hasty perusal of the volumes, that the number of fe- 
males who could have obtained the information there 
communicated, was very small ; and a closer inspec- 
tion of dates and places, must bring the authorship 
home to one special individual, with all the force of 
circumsfantial inference; and that too, notwithstanding 
the mystification employed to conceal her, and some 
occasional passages, borrowed apparently from other 
authorities, and engrafted into the journal, probably 
asablind. At that lady the public fipger will be 
pointed ; and it would be an absurd affectation of 
delicacy to conceal from her, that to her all eyes will 
be directed as the author. If—which we sincerely 
hope—this' is the result of the malicious contrivance 
of an enemy, or if, by a felonious attack on hor escru- 
toire, she has been involuntarily committed by the 
publication, it behoves her promptly to vindicate her 
character, and denounce the traitor. There are two 
persons prominently put forward, as present on very 
many occasions with the narrator at particular scenes, 
Those ladies must know, whether any such third fe- 
male was there; and if so, who she was. The fact 
of authorship may then be reduced to an absolute 
certainty, if those noble ladies will but take the pains 
to tax their memories. We pause for a reply. 

But to return from the author to the work: inde- 
pendently of the treachery to the most unhappy he- 


pmoral obliquity of the party, whoever she be, that 


‘dictated it. In every page there is some uncalled-for 


se,| revival eI by-gone scandals, some unnecessary wound 


on private feelings, some reckless display of 
individual vice in high places, such as has been most 
unjustly attributed exclusively to plebeian malignity, 
or to vulgar radicalism ; and all this is set down with 
a seeming insensibility to the atrocities related, while 
the whole is discoloured by a sickly sentimentality of 
morals, content to dwell in decencies for ever. Noth- 
ing, for instance, can be more detestable, than the 
revival of poor Shelley’s opinions, which, however 
mistaken, were honestly entertained ; nothing more 
unchristian and presumptuous, than the inference 
subtlely conveyed in three notes of admiration, that 
his death was a direct judgment of heaven for his 
imputed impiety. This reference, so calculated to 
give pain to a living father, widow, and son, is the 
more wanton, because the letter in which it is intro- 
duced, written by a very young man, has no possible 
connexion with the argument of the volume. By 
the way, this correspondent, perhaps for the purpose 
of mystification, is made to figure on one occasion as 
C. R., and on another as C. K.S. What again can 
be advanced in justification of the allusions to Lady 
O——, Lady H——,, or the private and family anec- 
dotes of Lady W.R. and numberless others? Or 
what can be said for the revival of an absurd libel on 
the birth and privileges of the noble duke? If the 
daily journalizing of the worst faults of a protectress 
and a friend be a deliberate infamy, this indiscrimi- 
nate raking into the mud and mire of aristocratic 
scandals, aprocryphal and orthodox, without purpose, 
and independent of end, is evidence scarcely less 
revolting of a corrupted nature. Then, for the quali- 
fying notes, they are, or are not, the work of the au-. 
thor of the text; and in either case they are basely 
hypocritical. How much easier and better would it 
have been, to have cancelled all unjustifiable attacks 
on character, if filthy lucre had not required their pre- 
servation. A large part of the work is made up of 
this episodical matter, having no possible relation to 
the Queen, nor any obvious end, except the propaga- 
tion of scandal. Against those parts which really 
concern the Queen and her companions, (bating the 
impropriety and perfidy of the narrative), there is 
nothing to be said; the veracity (we repeat it) is 
naive to unifeslingdiese, The character of Caroline 
is brought forward in its strongest and worst light, 
}and the worthlessness of the associates she so unfor- 
| tunately adopted, is made the subject of unsparing 
comment, But if the narrative is deficient in a 
generous candour, it is not wanting in vivacity, nor 
in that knowledge of courts, which experience. must 
instil even into the least observant and dullest of their 
nmates. Had we been less disgusted, we might have 
been amused by the perusal; and even when we 
most reprobated, we could not always avoid a smile at 
some trait or sketch of a well-known character, which 
recalled scenes and personages of auld lang syne, 
with a mischievous fidelity. 
We have spoken of this production with a severity, 
which comes from the heart; and we should have 


end for this purpose ; but we cannot bring gory: 
‘to propagate the scandal by means extracts, 


From the London Court Journal, 
LITERATURE. 
Ethel Churchill. A ‘Novel. In 3 vols. 
By L. E. L.* 

Mies Landon has of late years justified, in the esti- 
mation of those who less generously hailed her genius 
in its rise, every praise and tribute that was showered 
upon itin its spring, and has shewn’ those to have 
been the true prophets who predicted that it would 
ultimately realize more even than it then dreamed of 
—being stored with powers of thought to which the 
excited feelings of its possessor could not allow a 
calm and judging exercise, and a capacity to « com- 
prehend the universe” of man’s heart while it seemed 
but intent on recording some fleeting sensation, or 
catching some fancy flitting across the mind «light 
as the gossamer that idles in the wanton summer 
air.” Although her first prose work contained some 
splendid evidences of this far-seeing capacity, they 
were, for the most part, broken, devious, and unde- 
cided as realizations of power; it was « Francesca 
Carrara” that discovered the real resources of ‘her ge- 
nius, and exhibited it sustained far beyond its former 
range; but the visionary here was sometimes con- 
founded with the actual—the colour of romance was 
flung where the sober light of truth should have 
shone clearly ; and, on the other hand, a morbid sen- 
sibility wes occasionally substituted for a deep and 
healthful sympathy with human kind. It is in « Ethel 
Churchill that ‘Miss Landon has nobly—we may 
add, all but fully, and perfectly—redeemed the high- 
est promises of her pen. _ It is worth all that is best 
in her former prose-works twenty times over, and 
contains, béSides, a volume of delicious verses, boun- 
tifully scattered through the work as mottoes to the 
chapters. This extra liberality, denoting as it may 
appear to do, that L, E. L’s singular activity of thought 
and keenness of feeling can create where other minds 
repose on a quotation, and can produce a sweet song, 
‘while another novelist is turning over her own pages 
perhaps for an extract, is far from being the only proof 
of the prodigality of her fertiie genius, Compressed 
into a chapter of this work we often find as much 
sound and beautiful philosophy as would at once give 
a tone and character to a common-place novel, and as 
many t sentences as would set the stagnant 
minded moralizer flowing freely for life. Among 
them are passages of poetic thought, sweet and strong 
—of philosephy scarcely attained to by any writer 
living—except Mr. Bulwer—of wit the most genu- 
ine in its purport, and the most felicitous in its ex. 
pression—and of. pictures of actual.life and delinea- 
tions of character as various as they are true—rang- 
ing from the worldly to the -romantic, from the. ideal 
to the historical, from the intellectual lofty to the mo- 
rally low—-and comprising excellencies that place 
their author in the first rank of those living thinkers, 
who are at once faithful expositors of the heart as it 
is, and ardent speculators upon that which it cannot 
attain—-who are at once dreamers of dreams, and re- 
vealers of truths that are seen only by few eyes, 
though shining like the stars in heaven upon all 
gazers. 

Weare far from saying that there are not, inter- 
woven with the finer sentiments and opinions that 
compose this story of the ‘Two Brides,’ some ot 
those mistaken views of life—(mistaken, because me- 
lancholy)——of which we have heretofore had to com- 
plain—some of those perversities which have marred 
the effeet of L. E. L.’s truest speculations upon 
character—and some of those random shafts and 
two-edged swords of argument that so often adminis- 
ter a he¢dless wound just as the willing soul had been 
“lapped in Elysium.” There are a few sarcasms 
and sentiments delivered by L. E. L. in’ person that} 
would have fallen better from the lips of one or two 
of the characters of her story, They would have told 
admirably in dialogue, but they have no business to 
form a portion of the author’s feelings and reflections. 
By this error a few of the beauties are converted into 
blemishes. It may also be remarked that, though 
there iso perceptible effort, or straining at effect, 
either in the conversational or the narrative parts of 
the story, there is observable in both (now and then) 
a tendency in the writer to a fondness for saying fine 
things, and expressing herself epigrammatically. But 
we must say that, though this objection is just glanced 
at as a point of critical taste, it appears very ungrate- 
ful and absurd to find fault with an author for exhi- 
biting too much wit, brilliancy, 2 and condensation. | 

The story of Ethel Churchill is a love-story—how 
much, or how little may that phrase-mean? It 
means in the present case all that most rightfully be- 
longs to its sweetest and loftiest signification: It is 
excellently managed, and to the very close sustains 
its interests. We think of it, after we have read, as 
a matter of our experience, and seem to have grown 
niuch older and more observant in a few hours. This 
is the natural effect of the truth with which the au- 
thor has personified some of the noblest of our pas- 
sions, end pictured the most fearful of our responsibi- 
lities, the most sacred of our duties, and the most hu- 
miliating of our infirmities. And no doubt this life- 
like truth is the natural result of mature experience 


* Just in Waldie’s Select 


dull to be worth reading —Ep, 


wished to justify its unsparingness by quotation, The 


will, and additional power of taming the «wild heart” 
of hér imagination‘to the « loving hand” of sytopathy | 
and at the same time in better subduing her emotions 


{ to the government of her intellect. Nor are we only 


made acquainted with beings of the author's creation, 
as in the instance of Walter Maynard, the glorious 
offspring of a poetical sympathy, acted upon and in- 
formed by the real experience adverted to-——a crea- 
ture of the earth, but not earthly—but we are intro- 
duced to deathless personages long since dead, garbed 
in all the hues of life, and not only placing us in the 
world that was before we were born, but carrying us 
into the world of books. ‘Some'of the associations 
that have been awakened by this class of the charac- 
ters; rank among the pleasantest of our reading exis- 
tence. ‘The era of Pope, of Lady Mary, of Knelles, 
of Wharton, of Walpole, and of: Peterborough—the 
era of the very Curlls and Lintots—is revived and 
restored. Who that had read only the poetry of ~ 
L. E. L. could have given her credit for powers such 
as those varied and brilliant ones which were necep 
sary to the painting of such portraitures as some of 
these are, and of putting so many and such opposing 
minds into dramatic and characteristic action—giving 
them motion, thought, passion, language. . How ad- 
mirable is the Twickenham scene—how true the 
tone of Lady.-Mary, and how natural, by a few 
touches only, the working out of the moral nature of 
the great Alexander. Walpole’s character has beer 
scanned by the auther with a rigid and critical eye, 
that sees not merely the manners and actions, but the 
policy and philosophy of the time—thé mind, the 
motives of the man, is brought out, and much of the 
character of the age is seen in individual portraiture. 
To have done what is done in this respect, and to 
have done it weil, Miss Landon must have read much » 
and reflected deeply. 


Heroism..—In 1706, Turin was besieged by a pow- 
erful army of the French, and though the Turinese 
opposed to their besiegers the most resolute and skil- 
fal defence, and kept'them at bay for many weeks, by 
foiling their attacks with fréquent surprises and sor- 
ties, and with heavy firing from the walls, yet at 
the end of three months, the assailants ‘were 
so far advanced, that all the defensive fortifications 


Turinese, the capture of which, seemingly proba- 
ble, would render the citadel, and the town incapa- 
ble of farther defence. The governor of Turin, Count 


to get rid of 4 tremendous battery which threatened 
it, ordered a chosen body of men to approach the bat 
tery by undermining the ground, and to destroy it by 
a subterraneous explosion. The captain of these 
miners was Pietro Micca. He obeyed Daun’s orders 
with the liveliest solicitude, and most unremitting la- 
bour, and got so far in undermining the battery, that 
nothing remained to be done but to lay the train of 
powder, and to set fire to it. When,.Jo and behold! 
the occupants of the battery, probably apprised of 
subterraneous operations by the usual expedient of 
putting dry peas upon a drum-head; which, by their 
disquietude, indicate that something ‘wrong is-going 
on below, began to delve and agitate the ground from 
above, {in such a manner as to apprize the undermi-~ 
ners that they might every minute expect a meeting 
with the countetminers. The roof of the subterra- 
neous passage shook down so much dust, and brought 
such unwelcome noises over the heads of the former, 
as to show that the battery-holders had no mind to be 
blown up without their own consent, The minutes 
of the awful crisis soon contracted into morsents. 
For the whole body of sappers to retire without leav- 
ing some one individual to blow up the mine, was to 
give up the whole project, : No resource ‘for its stic- 
cess remained but for some one:to set fire instantly to 
the powder in the mine, though, this necessarily in- 
ferred the death of the firer, Pietro Micca took this 
task upon himself, and resolved to perish in accom- 
plishing it.- He ordered his company to retire, « Re- 
member,” he said to them, in a melancholy voice, « to 
recommend my tender children t6 the paternal heart 
of our king. Let him be their supporter and father. 
I die joyfully to serve my country 'and king”? He 
then advanced to the mass’ of powder that was to be 
exploded, set fire to it,and blowing up the battery, 
expired under its ruins. To this deyoted act of Micca, 
Turin for that time owed its Preeeeyetion. — Scenic 
Annual, 

The Cincinnati Republican states thal a letter, 
containing nineteen post notes of the Morris Canal 
and Banking Company, had been abstracted from the 
mail, after having been deposited in the Post Office 
at Madison, Indiana, for New York. Five of the 
notes were of the denotination of one thousand dol- 
lars, four of five hundred dollars, four of four hun- 
dred dollars, four of two hundred dollars, and two of 
one hundred dollars, amounting in all to nine thous- 
and six hundred dollars, and were all dated January 
6, 1838, payable to the order of Isaac Coe, F. C. by 
him endorsed to the order of James Sering, ‘Cashier, 
(instead of John,) by the latter to the order of John 
Ward and Company, signed J. Séring, Cashier, 


ville, Ky. by a young man’ calling himself John 
Ward, of the firm of John Ward & Co, 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser says: Our 
Post Office new receives the 


banks,’ ? 


yOL. Il. mile PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 23, 1838: 
From the London Atheneum, | ulated to.clear up any disputed points in the ordina. | volumes are scored with our pencil from beginning to| a the author’s side, a more perfect » ry of the - 


had been mastered, and one alone remained to the — 


Daun, in order to-waye this last post of*defence, and 


\ 


These notes have since been offered for sale at Louise 
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THE, GREAT {METROPOLIS 
Vhave referred td thé’ late Nathan Roths: 
child being on Change. There he stood, day 
after day, leaning against a pillar on the right 
hand, aa you pe ‘Cornhill: He was a 
~»,dittle monarch on change; and the pillar in 
question may be said to have been his throne, 
_ with this difference, that while other mon- 
‘chs sit on their wooden thrones, he leaned 
throne of granite. To that par- 
ticular spot he was so devotedly attached, 
" thatno consideration would induce him to do 
business anywhere else. Ardent as was his 
“Jove of money, and great as were the sacri- 
“fices he would have made to increase his more 
_ than princely fortune, I question much if the 
_ temptation of some thousand pounds would 
_ have induced him to quit his favourite pillar. 
From that pillar he never moved. There he 
\ stood, nearly as stationary as the pillar itself, 
with his backresting against it, as if he could 
not have supported himself without its aid— 
‘With his note book in his hand, he was al- 
‘ways to be seen during the usual hour of 
business, entering into transactions of great} 
extent with the merchants and commercial 
‘anen of all countries. Little would the stran- 
Ber, who chanced to see the prince of capital- 
“ists standing on the spot I have mentioned, 
_have fancied from his personal appearance, 
what an important influence he exerted on 
the destinies not only of ’Change, but of the 
country and Europe. Nothing could be more 
““anprepossessing than his appearance. He 
‘was just such a man as the boys in the street 
- would have thought a fine subject for “a lark,” 
—unless, indeed, they had been deterred by 
the lowering expression or sullen aspect of 
his countenance. He always looked sulky. 
_ I question if he ever indulged in asmile. I 
am sure he never did on Change. ‘There his 

. features were never, so far as I can learn, 

. known to relax their rigidity. I have been 
informed that he did in private, among his 
more intimate friends and relations, occasion- 
ally make an effort to smile; but never with 

* any marked success. His smiles at best 
could never be said to be more than a species 
of spoiled grin. His countenance wore a 
thoughtful aspect; but Inever could see any- 
thing in it that indicated intelligence. He 
-Jooked stupid or clownish like. He had a 
good deal the appearance of a farmer of the 
humbler class. His features were massy. He 
had a flat face. I have scarcely ever seen a 
“Jewish countenance which had less in it of 
_ the conformation so characteristic of the faces 
. of that people, than Rothschild’s. His fea-. 
tures seemed to be huddled together. There 
was nothing like regularity in them. His face 
was full, and unusually round. His nose had a 
good deal of the cock-up form. His mouth 
was rather large, and his lips thick and promi- 
nent. His forehead was of more than an ave- 
rage height, considering the altitute of his 
face, His hair had something of a darkish 
hue, and .was.generally short. His complex- 
ion was- pale; except where it was slightly 
tinged with colour by the weather. He was 
short and thick. He was considerably under 
‘the general height, though it is possible his 
pot-belly and corpulent appearance general- 
ly, may have made him appear shorter than 
he really was. Any time I saw him, he al- 
ways wore a great-coat of a dark brown co- 
lour, He paid but little attention to his per- 
sonal decoration. His tailor had no very dif- 
ficult customer to please. From his appear- 
ance I should have inferred, that if he could 
but have abundance of room in his clothes, he 
never troubled himself as to the way in which 
Snip executed his task. I have no notion, 
_ however, that either his taiJor or any other of 
his tradesmen would get off as easily on the 
question of price, as they did as to the taste 
with which they executed their tasks. . At 
home he was; as might have been expected, 
still less particular about his personal appear- 
ance. ' I could relate some extraordinary an- 
ecdotes on this subject which have never ap- 
peared in print, and most probably never will; 
but I have my reasons for passing them over 
in silence. 

It was one feature in Rothschild’s conduct 
when on ’Change, which I have never seen 
noticed, that he never, except when engaged 

. in business, entered into conversation: with 
any of the thousands in the same place.— 
- There he stood, in the midst of the bustle on. 
*Change, apparently as deeply lost in thought, 


and with as melancholy a countenance, as if 
been alone in the vast wilderness of 


he had 
shade referred to by Cowper, or been the 
“Last Man” described by Campbell. I ne- 
ver knew a more striking illustration than he 
presented, of the possibility of one being in 


“the depths of solitude while in the midst of 


- the busiest and most bustling scenes which 
this busy and bustling metropolis presents.— 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


gens his reserve was constitutional, or 
‘whether it arose from the \pridé of purse, or 
whether from the magnitude of the matters 
which must have been ever occupying his 
mind, or whether from the conjoint operation 
of the three causes, I cannot positively say ; 
but the fact of Ne reserve was ag I aa 
stated. 

No man Sesnatemind.h to reflection could see 
Rothschild on ’Change without feeling a train 
of interesting thoughts awakened in his bo- 
som, ,A crowd of ideas always forced them- 
selves on my mind whenever I saw him stand- 
ing at his favourite pillar. I- thought of the 
immense power which a being who had little 
personally or intellectually to recommend 
him, had not only in his adopted country, but 
throughout the. civilised world. The public 
in general had no conception of the greatness 
of that power.. Were the secrets of the last 
twenty years, as these relate to the different 
courts of Europe,,and to the various aspects 
which matters both here and on the continent 
assumed during that period, revealed, it would 
be seen that he was a prime mover in many 
of the great scenes which have passed before 
us, though an actor who always remained be- 
hind the scenes. He had in many cases the 
power of causing or preventing war, ac- 
cording as he felt disposed or not to loosen 
his purse-strings and to supply princes with 
the means of war. The peace of Europe 
thus often depended entirely on him. And 
how. affecting the thought, that in deciding 
how he should act, whether he should or 
should not make the required advances to the 
crowned heads of Europe, he was not influ- 
enced by any considerations bearing on the 
great questions of humanity, but merely by 
calculations as to the prudence of the thing, 
viewed simply as a matter of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence! The vast amount of hap- 
piness or of misery dependent on the course 
he should adopt, never, it is fair to presume, 
entered for one moment into his thoughts, or 
influenced his decisions in any_degree. It 
was his, I repeat, to let loose or restrain the 
demon of war with all its devastations and 
horrors, just as he thought fit to unloose or 
keep shut the strings of his ample purse: it 
was in his power to subject the world itself 
to the ravages of war, or to avert the fright- 
ful calamity. The destinies of millions of our 
fellow-creatures were in his hands. How 
soon could he have made myriads of wives 
widows, and children fatherless! How many 
mothers could he have, in the space of a few 
years, bereft of their sons! And what multi- 
tudes of sisters could he have deprived of 
their brothers in the same short space! For 
how many hundreds of thousands of men, in 
the prime of life, could he have prepared a 
premature grave! To have looked on one 
whose personal appearance had less than 
that of most of his fellow-beings to recom- 
mend him, and to think that he possessed so 
vast a power over the fortunes of Europe, 
was one of the most melancholy reflections 
which could obtrude itself on the human 
mind. It is painful to think that mere wealth, 
without regard to.the moral qualities of the 
possessor, should exercise so mighty an influ- 
ence over the destinies not only of one coun- 
try but of mankind. There must be some- 
thing radically defective in the condition of 
society, when mere wealth can entef so large- 
ly into the elements of human happiness or 
human misery. It is to be feared it will con- 
tinue to be so until the dominion of wealth 
shall be overthrown, and forever trampled 
under foot by the antagonist principle of know- 
ledge,—not merely a scientific or philosophic 
knowledge,—but a knowledge based on the 
great truths of the Christian religion. 

Rothschild, however, notwithstanding his 
vast and unparalled opulence, has ceased to 
exist. Whatever influence it had on the 
monarchs of Europe, there was one monarch 
on whom. it had none whatever. That mo- 
narch.is Death. He asserts his dominion as 
unceremoniously and peremptorily over the 
‘most opulent and most distinguished, as over 
the poorest and most obscure. Heis no re- 
specter of persons. It is to be hoped that no 
human being, now that Rothschild isno more, 
will ever possess the same power, arising 
from the same causes, over the destinies of 
mankind, as he did. 

But these are reflections I must not pursue 
further, Since the death of Rothschild it 
were difficult to say what individual or what 
house, if any, has taken the lead on Change. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether we shall ever 
See any one occupying his place there. To 
say nothing of him in his capacity of a loan- 
contractor, his transactions were often of a 
most extensive kind, It would be a most in- 
teresting piece of information, were it possi- 
ble to obtain it, to know what may have been 
the amount of his transactions on ‘Change 
from the day he first entered it till that on 
which he left it for ever. This, however, is 
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information which will never be obtained:— 
or} His own most intimate friends cannot have 
any idea of what the extent ‘of his transac- 
tions on Change were from first to last. 
Manhy persons stippose that a great dedl of 
business, in the shape of buying and selling 
goods, is transacted on.’Change. This is a 
mistake. Some’ such transactions do take 
place; but they are neither so numerous nor 
important as one unacquainted with ‘Change 
would be apt to imagine. The object of 
meeting there is not so much with the view 
of making purchases, as in talking over all 
matters connected with commerce, making 
preliminary arrangements for entering into 
large speculations, and regulating the prices 
and the course of business. The bargains 
that are made are chiefly effected through the 


have new. laws. An amusing illustration « of 
this proverb was afforded nearly twenty 
years since, sdon after the appointment, ag ali 
‘|member of this‘committee, of an alderman 
celebrated for his partiality to turtle soup, 
Desirous of marking the commencement of 
his official career as a member of the commit. 
tee in question, by something new, he Suc. 
ceeded in prevailing on the members to 

to an alteration in the hour of shutting up the 
place. No sooner had this determination 
been come to by the committee, than the qj. 
dermanic gentleman summoned the officers 
of the place into his presence. Obedient to 
his high behests they forthwith presenteg 
themselves. Putting his hands into his waist. 
coat pockets, and strutting through the com. 


case of the brokers on the Stock Exchange, 
have an allowance of one-eighth, or half-a- 
crown per cent. on the amount of business 
done. If, for example, a merchant wishes to. 
purchase a certain quantity of coffee, say 
twenty tons, he employs his broker to effect. 
the sale, either stating the highest price he 
will give, or telling the broker to make the 
most favourable terms he can.. The broker 
in such a case applies to the party on ’Change 
with whom he thinks he can most easily and 
satisfactorily do the business, telling him he 
wants a certain quantity of the article, and 
the price he is authorised to give, if peremp- 
torily limited as to terms. The seller closes 
or not, according to} circumstances, with the 
offer made. ; 


One leading object of the Royal Exchange 
is to afford facilities for paying and receiving 
monies on mercantile transactions with fo- 
reign houses. Bills are drawn on or made 
payable to foreign houses for goods sent or 
received by London merchants. These bills 
are brought to ‘Change, and through the in- 
tervention of the brokers, as in the case al- 
ready supposed, are negotiated there. Some 
of the larger houses who have foreign con- 
nexions are always ready to receive these 
bills, asking no more than a trifling profit on 
the transaction. The termsare always regu- 
lated by the state of the exchanges, in rela- 
tion to England, at the place at which the bills 
are drawn or made payable. I have heard 
that formerly houses were always ready to 
negociate such bills on such terms as would 
afford them only half-a-crown or one-eighth 
per cent. on each 100/. for their trouble. Now, 
however, the thing is not done for such frac- 
tional profits, though the profits are still small. 

The prices at which bills of exchange are 

bought or sold do not vary, on undoubted 
bills, to any material extent on 'Change. A 
few of the leading brokers, after having as- 
certained the comparative demand and sup- 
ply, fix the price among themselves, which 
price is strictly adhered to in all the more im- 
portant transactions of the day. In cases, 
however, where a doubt exists as to the cre- 
dit of the parties whose names are on bills, 
the prices do vary to a considerable extent, 
according to the strength or slightness of the 
doubt entertained. The bills which are 
bought and sold on the Royal Exchange are 
not always buna fide bills of exchange. It is 
understood, that of late years a great many 
fictitious bills purporting in some instances to 
be drawn on persons who never existed, and 
in others with real names with the permission 
of the parties, have been brought into the 
market merely as a matter of speculation — 
As, however, in all such cases the party pur- 
chasing takes care to see that the names of 
responsible persons are adhibited to the 
bills, if not as drawers or acceptors, as in. 
dorsers, the transaction, in so far as regards 
its practical results, is not attended with luss 
or injury to any one. 
There are only two days in the week on 
which business of this kind is transacted.— 
These are Tuesday and Friday. I have en- 
deavoured to find something like probable 
data—as absolutely certain data were out of 
the question—by which to calculate the 
amount of money which may change hands 
on one of these days; but I find the thing is 
not to be had. A gentleman who has been 
many years on ’Change estimates the aver- 
age amount, at the briskest season of the 
year, at from 150,000/. to 200,000. On those 
oceasions in which a foreign loan has been 
contracted, there is’ of coursea very great in- 
crease in this description of business. It was 
supposéd by those most conversant with such 
matters, that when the Messrs. Barings some 
years since contracted a loan of 6,000,000/. 
with France,|the amount of money which 
changed hands on’ one of the days when the 
purchasers of scrip were paying their money, 
must have been at least 500,000/. 

The affairs of the Royal Exchange are ma- 
naged by the Gresham Committee. It is a 
common proverb in Scotland, that new lairds 


medium of merchant-brokers, who, as in the 


mittee-room with an air of infinite self-jm. 
portance, he informed the officers of the re. 
solution to which the committee had come, 
“ And now,” he added, pulling himself up and 
| speaking in a tone which was authoritative in 
the highest degree, “and now take care, on 
pain of losing your situations, that the’ place 
be cleared and the doors shut every night by 
five o’clock. No excuse admitted, remember, 
and no favour shown to any party, be that 
party who he may.” The servants of the 
place bowed in the best way they could, and 
promised the most perfect obedience to the 
alderman’s orders. The doors not having 
been before shut until six o’clock, it was with 
difficulty the poor fellows, notwithstanding 
the most exemplary use of handbells, and al! 
the other exertions they could make, could 
effect even a partial clearance at fi¥e. A 
considerable number refused to stir a foot~ 
What could the poor men do! The stern 
looks of the alderman, the night before, still 
haunted their minds, and his haughty tones 
were still ringing in their ears, notwithstand. 
ing all the noise they caused by their own 
bells. They, therefore, closed the doors on 
the refractory gentlemen who remained in 
the place. After having confined them there 
about three hours, they, acting on the av. 
thority of some of the other members of the 
committee, opened one of the doors. Fancy 
their amazement and horror, when the first 
person among the prisoners that presented 
himself was the worthy alderman himself!— 
He vowed vengeance in the shape of the im- 
mediate dismissal of the officers of the place, 
but one of the committee-men who was pre- 
sent when he gave such peremptory orders to 
shut the doors at five and to show no favour 
to any man, having interposed and reminded 
his aldermanic highness that they were only, 
as obedient servants, carrying his positive in- 
structions into effect, he was obliged to let 
the matter pass over. Law-makers, says the 
old adage, should not be law-breakers. The 
alderman gave practical proof that he ever af- 
terwards remembered this adage. He was 
most exemplary in setting an example of obe- 
dience to his own legislation ; for no one ever 
again saw him on ’Change after a quarter to 
ve. 

The Royal Exchange is divided into a num- 
ber of departments called walks. There is 
the Scotch walk, the French walk, the Duch 
walk, the Italian walk, &c. &c. There is not, 
indeed, any country in the world of great 
commercial importance which has not its 
walk. The merchants and parties engaged 
in the business peculiar to the country thus 
singled out, are supposed to station themselves 
in their respective walks. Thisis done toa 
considerable extent, though you will by no 
means find that the different walks are ad- 
hered to with scrupulous closeness, By 
means, ho wever, of these divisions of ’Change, 
one party can, in the great majority of cases, 
find out another party with the greatest ease, 
even when the number of gentlemen present 
may be between 4,000 or 5,000. The follow- 

ng sketch of the way in which the space on 
Change is divided among the leading com- 
mercial countries, will give a better idea of it 
than it were possible to do by mere verbal des- 
cription :— 


Threadneedle: street. 


Bast Country Scotch Dutch and } 
Valk. Walk. Walk. Jewellers 
Clothiers’ Ham- Salter’s 
Silk- Walk. burch Walk. > 
Walk. 
alk. 
4 Grocers and 
Druauists’ 
3 Walk. # Brokers Italian 
of Stuck ks Walk- 
Cana 
Walk 
rhadoes 
Virginia =Jamai Spanis) 
Cornhill. 
SOUTH. 


Were it a part of the plan of this work, 
which it is not, to embrace matters bearing 
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BROWNS LITERARY OMNIBIS. 


girectly upon the question of political econo- 
my, this would be the proper place to enter 
jnto the subject of the « Exchanges” between. 
this and other countries. But though not at- 
tempting to popularise a subject which, from 
jts very nature must ever be to the majority 
of readers unintelligible, it may be right to 
yefer for 2 moment to some of the more ob-. 
yous principles connected with it. Political 
economists, and those who have large tran- 
gctions on the Royal Exchange, speak of two; 
kinds of exchange. The one is the nominal, 
the other is the real exchange. What is 
meant by the nominal exchange, may be un- 
derstood by putting a single hypothetical case. 
suppose the currency of France were seven 
and a-half per cent. below the Mint standard 
and purity, and the currency of England were 
ona par with the Mint standard and purity, 
then the nominal exchange as between France 
ad England will be seven and a-half per 
ent. in favour of this country. But suppose,’ 
mthe other hand, that the currency of this 
country were now, as it has been before, 
twelve per cent. depreciated below the Mint 
standard and purity, while in France the cur- 
rency was only five per cent. degraded, then 
the nominal exchange, as between France 
and England, would be seven per cent. in fa- 
your of France, or against this country. The 
nominal exchange, therefore, is always regu- 
lated by the relative value of the currency of 
acountry to the Mint standard and purity, 
compared with the relative value of the cur- 
rency to the Mint standard and purity in any 
givencoduntry with regard to which the state o¢ 
exchange is sought to be ascertained. 

The real exchange, again, between any 
two countries, is always limited by the ex- 
pense which would be incurred in the trans- 
fr of bullion from one country to another. 
Amerchant will prefer a bill of exchange for 
the purpose of remittance to another country, 
tothe transmission of bullion, provided the 
premium charged on the bill do not exceed 
the cost of the transfer of the bullion ; but if it 
should, then he will export the requisite 
amount of the precious metals to pay his debts 
tothe foreign house with which he has trans- 
acted business. If, for example, a merchant 
in London owes 100/. toa house in Paris, and 
the premium on a bill on Paris were twenty 
shilings. he will decline to purchase a bill if 
hecan send over 100/. worth of bullion for 
ten shillings. But though the premium on 
bills can never exceed the amount of expense 
incurred in the transfer of bullion from one 
country, to another, there may be a great 
variation in the amount of premium and in 
the expenses of the transaction of bullion. In 
the time of war, for exampfe, or when com- 
mercial intercourse between two countries is 
restricted, the expenses of transmitting bul- 
lion from one to another are necessarily in- 
creased, owing to the unavoidable augmen- 
tation in the freight, insurance, &c. The pre- 
nium on bills of exchange, therefore, always 
bearing as it does a certain relation to the ex- 
penses of transmitting bullion, fluctuates very 
considerably at different times. 

The real exchange between any two coun- 
tries is regulated in a considerable degree by 
the supply and demand for bills, Supposing, 
for the sake of illustration, that any two given 
countries had an equal supply of bullion, and 
thatthe currency of each was either at its 
Mint standard. or that it was equally depre- 
ciated below that standard in the case ofboth 
countries, then the exchange will be in favour 
of which ever country has the least debts due 
tothe other. If London owes Parisa greater 
amount of debt than Paris owes London, then 
there will of necessity be a greater demand 
for bills on Paris than there will be in Paris 
for bills on London. The premium will con- 
sequently be greater in London for bills on 
Paris, than it will be in Paris for bills on Lon- 
don. The exchanges will, in other words, be 
infavour of France and against Great Britain ; 
and they will be soin the supposed case to 
a extent proportioned to the greatness of the 


@ particular courstry while the real exchange is 
against it, then the merchant maust ascertain 
the difference between the nomainaland real 
exchange,which willgive him the exact state 
of the exchange, as between the t wo countries. 
For instance, ssuppose thenominal exchange 
be five per cent. im favourof Paris, while the real 
exchange is one per hent. against it and in fa- 
vour of thiscouratry, then the actual condition 
ofthe exchange ass between the two countries, 
will be four per cent. in favour of France. If, 
again, the nomiral rate of exchamge in France 
be two per cemt. in favour of this country, 
while the real exchange in Emgland is two 
per cent. against France, then the exchange 
between the two countries will be at par, and 
vice versa. In this case formerly supposed of 
the supply of buaTlion being equal in any two 
given countries, and the currency of each be- 
ing of the Mint standard and purity, then the 
exchange between those two countries will 
depend entirely on the state of the real ex- 
change; inother words, onthecomaparativesup- 
ply and demand for bills on the two countriee. 
It sometimes happens that the computed ex- 
change betweem this and another country 
may be favourable to us, while the real ex- 
change is against us, and vice vea-sa. This oc- 
curs when there isa difference between the 
nominal exchange and the nominal prices of 
this country amd any other given country, 
while the price of bullion is the same in both. 
Mr. Blake, as quoted by Mr. Maculloch, gives 
a supposed example with the view of illus- 
trating this. He says—“ Suppose the compu- 
ted exchange between Hamburgh and Lon- 
don to beone per cent. against this country, 
and that this azises from a real exchange 
which is favourable to the amount of four per 
cent., anda nomainal exchange which is unfa- 
vourable tothe extent of five per cent.; let 
the real price of bullion at Hasmburgh and 


quently, the nominal prices different by the 


exchange was ome per cent. against us. In 


charges of importation would increase the 
sum to 1047, Upon the subsequent sale, then, 
for 105. of depreciated currency in the 
home market, he would derive from the trans- 
action a profit of 12. Thissumis precisely the 
difference between the real exchangeand the 
expenses of transit, that part of the computed 
exchange which depends on the nominal pro- 
ducing no effect ; since whatever islost by its 
unfavourable state, is counterbalanced by a 
corresponding imequality of nominal prices.” 
From the observations! have made, it will 
be seen how it happens that when the ex- 
changes are against us, the gold flows out of 
this country; and how, on the other hand, 
when the are in our favour, there 
is an influx of gold to our ports from foreign 
countries, 

In negotiating: bills of exchange it often hap- 
pens that the party in London who has a debt 
to pay some foreign house, does mot discharge 
that debt by a direct remittance to the place 
where the debt is due. He must, before mak- 
ing the remittance, ascertain the state of ex- 
changes not only between this country and 
that to which he means to make his remit- 
tance, but between the latter and other coun- 
tries. Mr. Maculloch, inoneof his articles, il- 
lustrates this point in a manner as clear as 
it is capable of being made to the ordinary 
reader. He says,—' Whena merchant in Lon- 
don means to discharge a debt due by him in 


the direct state of exchange bet ween London 
and Paris, and «onsequently the sum which 


pens that the nomninal exchange is in favour of 


Paris, it is his business to ascertain, not only 


mitted by Amsterdam, it wonld require 10d, 
to discharge a debt of a franc, or 11. to. dis- 


the exchange between London and Paris 
were twenty-four, it would be indifferent to 
the English merchant whether he remitted 
directly to Paris, or indirectly via Amsterdam; 
but if the exchange between London and 
Paris were above twenty-four, then a direct 
remittance would be preferable; while, if, on 
the other hand, the direct exchange were less 
than twenty four, the indirect remittance 
ought as plainly to be preferred.” 

I have thus glanced at the subject of the ex- 
changes, as it is so intimately connected with 
the Royal Exchange. It is one about which 
we see something in every newspaper we 


the greatest interest to all classes of the com- 
munity; for from the state of exchanges as 
between this and other countries, we may, in 
most cases, infer our real condition as a com- 
mercial community. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD BAILEY. ; 
General remarks—Description of the place—Observa- 
tions about the proceedings —Central Criminal 
Courts Act—Prisoners’ Counsel Bill—Counsel prac- 
tising at the Old Bailey—Passing sentence on pri- 
soners convicted—Amusing scenes in the course of the 
trials — Anecdote of the late Mr, Justice Buller— 
W itty observations sometimes made by prisoners when 
sentence is passed — Miscellaneous obsertions—Mr. 
Curtis—The Recorder. 

Tue Old Bailey is to a Jargeclass of the me- 


It is constantly present to the minds of many: 


as did the Queen of Denmark when young 


great a bugbear tothem? Why have they so 
great a horror of the very name! Because, 
conscious of deserving a temporary lodgment 
in it, with the unpleasant consequences which 
follow, they live in the constant apprehension 
ofit. These, however, are not the most con- 
firmed criminals: the latter class have been 
too hardened by guilt to have any thought or 
fear on the subject. 

But though the interest attaching to the Old 
Bailey is peculiarly great in the case of the par- 
ties to whom | allude, it is a subject which from 
the prominency with which some unfortunate 
circumstances'or other always keep it before 
the public, is more or less interesting te all. 
Independently of what is going on in the in- 
terior during the sitting of the Central Crimi- 
nal Courts, the scene exhibited outside is al- 
ways well worth seeing. But to be seen'to 
the greatest advantage, one should visit the 
place on a Monday morning when the courts 
open. On the street outside, in the place lead- 
ing to the New Court and in the large yard 
then thrown open opposite the stairs leading to 
the Old Court, thereis always, at sucha time a 
great concourse of what may be called mixed 
society witha propriety I have seldom seen 


both sexes, in great numbers. There are 


acter, and in every diversity of circumstances. 


mode of remitting... This is. determined by 
stating, as, 35s, Flemish (the Amsterdam cur- 
rency in 1l. sterling): 1s. 6d. Flemish ¢ the 
Amsterdam currency in afranc): : 12. : 10d., 
the proportional or ag-bitrated value of the 
franc. Hence, if the. English money, or bill 
of exchange, to pay a debt on Paris, were re- 


charge a debt of 24 francs; and, therefore, if 


take into our hands; it is one, moreover, of 


equalled in any other case, There you see 
persons of all ages, of every variety of char- 
There are the prosecutors and the witnesses 


for and against the prosecution. The judges 
and the persons to be tried are the only par- 


which I hye adverted. As thesessions draw 
‘towards a close the numbers diminish. ‘It is 
not, however, only at the openimg .of the 
courts in the. morning, that there is a,erowd 
of persons. outside the Old Bailey: a-great 
number are to be. seen hanging om all day 
long. These chiefly consist of parties! who 
are either prosecutors, witnesses, or the rela- 
tives of the prisoners to be tried. Im thearea 
leading to the New Court, that area being 
|much more comafortable than the place leading 
to the Old Court, the attendance is: always 
greatest. There is nothing but bustle andcon- 
fusion, Every one is talking, if not to any- 
body else, to himself. A silent or motionless 
person would be quite a curiosity there. 

The Old Bailey is divided into two courts. 
Formerly there was only one court ;: but for 
a number of years past there have been two, 


Court; the court which previously existed is 
called the Old. Court. The most important 


indeed the New Court is rather looked on as 
an assistant to the other thanas being on an 
equality with it. Some ofthe judges, aecord- 
ing to arrangements among themselves and 


| the Recorder, usually preside in the Old Court. 


Mr. Serjeant Arabin and Mr: Common Ser: 
jeant Mirehouse administer justice in the 
New. It is necessary that one or more of 
the aldermen of the,city, or the Sheriff of Lon- 
don, be present on the bench while ‘the trials 
are proceeding. They seldom, however, take 
any partin what is going on. The Sheriff, 
usually attended. by his under-sheriff, seemsto. 
have no ambition to gratify in sitting on the 
bench, beyond that of being seen to ad vantage 
with his gold chain around his neck. As for 
thealderman, again, as they have no such im- 
posing badge of office to display, nothing in- 
deed but their plain aldermanic gowns, youal- 
rrost always find them engaged in reading the 


London be precisely the same, and conse-|tropolitan community a very important place. | newspapers, 


The New Court does not sit the first day 


amount of the nominal exchange, or five per} there are thousands in London who think of|of the session. The ceremony of openi 
cent.; now, if the expenses of frieght, insur-| nothing else-—when they condescend to think | the sessions always takes place in the on 
ance, &c., on the transit of bullion from/at all. It haunts them by day; it disturbs Court, the, presence of all the jurymen and 
Hamburgh, are three per cent., it is evident|their slumbers by night. The very name | other parties interested in the trials being 
that a profit would be derived from the import] grates on their ears: mention it abruptly in | required there while the Recorder delivers 
of that article, notwithstanding the computed| their hearing, and they start and turn as pale | charge. : 


The interior of both courts is tastefully. fit 


this case fhe merchant must give a premium | Hamlet pressed home on her by implication, |tedup, They have of late been re-altered and 
of one per cent. for the foreign bill, to pay for|the murder of his father. Why is the Old|repaired at an expense of several thousand | 
the bullion. 1002. worth of bullion at Ham-| Bailey, it will be asked, constantly before the|pounds. The judges in either court sit on 
burgh would therefore cost him 101/,,and the | minds of the persons referred to? Why so} the north side. Immediately below them are 


the counsel, all seated around the table. Di- 
rectly opposite the. bench is the bar, and 
above it, but a little further back, is the gal- 
lery. The jury sit, in the Old Court, on the 
right of the bench : in the New Court they sit 
on the left of the bench. The witness-box is, 
in both courts, at the farthest end of the seats 
of the jury. The reporters, in both courts, sit 
opposite the jury. ' 

The proceedings at the Old Bailey are 
usually much more interesting than those in 
courts oflaw. The partiestried are general- 
ly persons whose mode of life has imparted 
something of peculiarity to their characters. 
The circumstamces urder which the offences 
charged have heen committed are, for the 
most part, of a singular kind, while the rapi- 
dity with which one witness succeeds another, 
and the ludicrous scenes which are so often 
exhibited in the examination of witnesses, 


courts are usually full of spectators: nay, such 
is the intérest which some persons take tn 
the proceedings, that they will scarcely, on 


the commencement to the close of the ses- 
sions. They will even pay their sixpenses 
every day for admission to the galleries, 
though the consequence should be the priva. 
tion of a dinner for eight days to come. 


The one last established is called the New | 


cases are usuall-y disposed ofinthe Old Court ;.: 


give altogether so much variety and interest 
to the proceedings, that it is impossible for . 
any one ever to tire of them. Hence, both — 


certain occasions, be absent for an hour from 


Before the Central Criminal Courts’ Act. 
came into operation, which was in 1834, the — 


ties you miss. A considerable number of 
those you see, are the relatives and friends of 
the prisoners; but, perhaps, a still larger 
number consist of confirmed thieves, whose 
moral feelings, if they ever had any, are so 
completely blunted by a long and daring per- 
severance in crime, that they can be present 
at the trial of others without ever troubling 
themselves about their Own guilt. Itis amvaz- 
ing to see the number of such persons in the 
galleries, when the proceedings have com- 
menced. Some of them go froma sheer love 
of being present at the trial of criminals like, 


Old Bailey sessions were only held eight times 

a year. Since then, the extension of the jurts. 
diction of these courts to part of Kent, Es- 
sex, and Surrey, has been followed by so great, 
an addition to the Calendar, that the mumber 
of trials each session—the courts now 
twelve times a year—are as large as before, 
The average mumber of cases at each ses- 
sion is about three hundred, The compara. 
tive prevalency of the various offences with 
which the prisoners are charged will be in- 
ferred from the following table respecting the 
the parties convicted in the course of 1836:— 


demand for bills in London on Paris. If, on 
the other hand, the debts due by Paris, to 
London be greater than those due by London 
to Paris, then the demand for billsin Paris on 
London will be in the same relative propor- 
tion, and the premium on such bills will be cor- 
respondingly greater in Paris for bills on Lon- 
don, than in London for bills on Paris. 

In calculating the actual state of the ex. 
changes as between any two countries, it wily 
be necessary to ascertain both the real and 
nominal exchange. This is always done by 


he must pay im London for a bill on Paris 
equivalent to his debt, but also the state of ex- 
change betweem London and Hamburgh, 
Hamburgh and Paris, &c.; for it frequently 
happens that it ‘will be more advantageous 
for him to buy @ bill on Hamburgh, Amster- 
dam, or Lisbon, and to direct his agent to in- 
vest the proceeds in a bill on Paris, rather 
than remit directly to the latter. This is 
termed the arbitration of exchange. Thus, 
for example, if the exchange bet ween London 
and Amsterdam be 35s. Flemish per pound 


our merchants before fixing the amount of sterling, and bet ween Paris and Amsterdam|themselves. Others, and a considerable part|Bigamy . . 3 4 
Premium on bills drawn on foreign countries. | 1s, 6d, Flem. per franc, then, in order to as-|of them, are attracted to the place because| Burglary . 
¥, to illustrate ‘this part of the subject, the | certain whether a direct or indirect remit-| some of their acquaintances—their coadjutors | Cattle Stealing 
nominal exchange he five per cent. in favour | tance to Paris would be most advantageous, | in some previous crime—have got themselves|Child Stealing 
of France, as against this country, and the | we must culculate what would be the value|to use theirown phraseology, into trouble. | Coining Rta : iia am : 10 
real exchange be one per cent. in favour of} of the franc im English money if the remit-| But on other days as well as on the first day, | Cutting and wounding with intent to 3 

France, then the actual state of the exchange | tance were made through Holland; for if it}at the commencement of the proceedings in| ~- murder Hy TY ‘ 6 
will be' six per cent in favour of France and | be less than that resulting from the direct ex-| the courts, the place outside is more or Jess|Embezzlement ° Sa ‘ 8 
Against this country, But as it often hap- sag ty will obviously be the preferable |crowded with all the varieties of character to | Forging and uttering forged instruments 12 
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~BROWN?S, LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Horsestealing But this is a digression ; ‘my justification of | with stealing a loaf of bread ; and I have seen| off his wit at her expense.. After trials 
esaitating: ah co . 86) itis inthe importance of the subject. The Old | ir proved beyond all question, that the woman | wither she was married, and being ang potar 
“Larceny, &. . °°, 734} Bailey courts sit from nine in the morning, till |had been induced to commit the offence in| ed in the negative, he put the queationes | Ml the hi 
‘Larceny ina above 5i. . 61 | nine, ten, and sometimes eleven at night. Nine order to save her children from starvation, I|—“have you ever madam, had the Offer of fortul 

‘Letter, ‘stealing from’ the cera gated al 8|.is the usual:time for rising ; but when a case have seen a. poor, mother, in other circum- husband ?”” . their 
‘Letter, sending « a dee ape 8 '» | 1} goes.on up to that hour, the courts usually sit stances, charged with a very trivial offence,| The witness paused for a moment, evidently § cham 
Manslaughter — a8! as » 8] until it.is finished. From the meeting of the | with an infant hanging at her breast, stand- thinking with herself that, the question was J a stri 
‘Misdemeanor ag oid mig » 168} courts in the morning, till five in the afternoon, | ing pale. and trembling at the same bar. I} one which she was not, called on to answer, § ness 
Perjury ©. thw .erprossoy . -'2| country juries sit.’ From five to the rising of have seen, the child looking in its mother’s Counsel—Perhaps, madam, you may think § offen 
of the courts, London juries sit.’ face, and playing its innocent tricks, while | the question an improper one; but— sever 
Receiving stolen goods - i 35] The number of coutisel usually attending every word which the witnesses were speak-| Witness—It is an improper one. were 
Robbery 9.0) vos a He) the Old Bailey, is from twenty to twenty-five, | ing against her, went like so many daggersto| Counsel—Pardon me, ma’am, but is isone | stole 
Sacrilegd «uinioows oli, Oe ae 1| but the business may be said’ to be monopo- | her bosom. I have seen this woman torn from} which I must insist upon being answered, § ditch. 
Sheepstealing 4) lised by five or six. The four gentlemen who | her children,—they consigned to the work-| Have.you ever had the offer of a husband} very 
Shooting at with intent to Murder! _'y 4|have the largest share of business ave Mr. |house,—and she sentenced to transportation] Witness—(Looking to the judge) I cannot | take « 
Setenjortation: remy oper «> 4-1} Charles Phillips, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Adolphus, | for life. I haye seen on repeated occasions the | see what it has to do with the present case, other 

wld _\=—/and'Mr. Bodkin: Mr: Phillips, I am inclined | father appear as prosecutor against his own| Counsel—It’s not, madam, what you can | gnd_ 
2r009 , + Total 1190| to think, makes more money by his Old Bai-| son. I have seen him shed tears in profusion | see, but it’s what I ask, that you have to do Ther 
“ The’ usual sonia’ of racquihels to the | ley practice than any other counsel. Mr. | while he stated the circumstances under which | with. Pray come, do tell me at once, haye the o 
convictions maiy be conjectured with a confi-| Clarkson is, no doubt, next to him. In the | he had been compelled to appear in a situation | you ever had the offer of a husband? the « 

_ dence-amouriting ‘to certainty, when I'men-|course of one session, some years ago, Mr.| so revolting to his feelings, Ihave seen the] Witness—Do you meanto propose yourself, | yothi 
tion that at one of the late sessions they stood | Phillips was employed in no fewer than H0| mother prosecuting her own daughter, and | Mr. —,, that you seem so anxious to know? subje 
thus:—Acquittals 96, convictions 202, making} cases. And it is nothing uncommon for him | with a heart sobbing so violently astorender| A burst of laughter proceeded from the rigid 

_ about ohe acquittal for two convictions. to be counsel in from 700 to 800 cases in one | her words inarticulate, beseech the court to| bench, the jury, the other counsel, and all | ever 
..In October, last year, the Prisoner’s Counsel | year. I will not undertake to give an estimate transport her in order to save her from aj parts of the court, at this retort, which: de. of tin 
Bill cameinto operation, andthe consequence, | of the annual receipts of either of the gentle- | worse and still more ignominious fate. These | rived an infinite additional force from the in th 
as.was to be expected; has been the protrac-| men I have mentioned, from their Old Bailey | are affecting scenes which are far from un-| peculiar manner in which it was delivered. idea 
tion of each session, and an increased expense. | business, because I have no data on which I| common at the Central Criminal Courts. Counsel—Well ma’am, as you seem disin. | mem 
Formerly the average duration of the sittings| can confidently ground such estimate. Their] Were a stranger to drop into the Old Bailey | clined to answer the question, I take it for J Jaid; 
was seven days; now it isten. ‘Counsel are| fees vary, aceording to the circumstances of| while the process of passing sentence is being | granted that you have had no such offer. were 
now allowed to address the jury; formerly |the parties by whom they are employed, and | gone through, without being aware of the na | Witness—That’s your opinion, isit, Mr.—1 ong 
they. were restricted to an examination and | the importance of the case, from one to ten] ture of the place, he would form a thousand] Counsel—It is, madam. the 
cross-examination ‘of the witnesses. The per-| guineas. Taking their average amount of| conjectures as tothe character of the business| | Witness—Then allow me, Sir, to inform you othe: 

- mission to make a speech has been turned to| fees at three guineas, which possibly is not| transacting in his presence, before he hit on| that you are quite mistaken. allo 
good account. Addresses of considerable far from the fact, Mr. Phillips's practice at the |the right‘one. Counsel, reporters, spectators,]_ Counsel—O, then, you have had an offer of J som 
length are made by the counsel on either side | Old Bailey would be worth from °2,0002. to | everybody, look as unconcerned as if nothing | a husband, have you, Miss——? May I take —“/ 
in every important case, which circumstance | 2,500/. per annum. were the matter. ‘The alderman, if there be} the liberty of asking how it happens that you wate 
accounts for the protraction of the sittings.| . The average number of cases daily tried at | only one on the bench, is, you may depend on } did not accept the offer ? stoo 
The expenses of each session used formerly the Old Bailey can easily-be inferred from the | it, reading the newspaper; if there aretwo of} Witness—That is my affair, not yours, port: 
to.average something less than 3501.5 now they | fact of three hundred being disposed of, ac- | them, they are joking and laughing together. | Mr. —. who 
exceed 800/. cording to the new system, in ten days. I}|The scene altogether has certainly, in or-| Counsel—Really, Miss ——, you seem in- neve 

Sir Peter Laurie and others have strenu-| have known instances, however, in which in dinary circumstances, more the appearance | clined to be impertinent. One 
ously objected to. the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill | the New Court alone, from forty to fifty cases | of comedy than of tragedy in it. Witness—Then, I am only following the ex- to t 
on two grounds. The first is, that it leads to| have been decided in one day. Themost pro-}| This is to be regretted ; but it is perhaps in | ample you have set me, Mr. —. part 
the more frequent acquittal of guilty parties. | tracted trial ever known, I believe, to have | some measure a necessary consequence of the} Here again a peal of laughter proceeded ques 
The second objection is, the great additional | taken place at the Old Bailey, was one last | frequent repetition of the same sort of pro-| from all parts of the court, to the manifest well 
expense incurred. | year, arising out of a death which was caused | ceedings. It is curious to reflect on the in-| mortification of thecounsel. Annoyed at the Pr 

With regard to the first objection, did it] by the racing of two omnibuses. The trial| fluence which familiarity with anything has| thought of being discomfited by a female, he one 
never occur to Sir Peterand the other gentle- | lasted five days. on the human mind. Scenes which in the} resumed his interrogatories. all 
men to whom I refer, that if the consequence} Very few of the prisoners receive sentence | first instance most powerfully affect one’s} Counsel—What may your age be, madam? be t 
of the prisoner’s counsel being allowed to ad-/| at the time of their conviction. Most of them feelings, cease to make any impression what- | Perhaps you will condescend to tell us that. v 
dress the jury be the eseape; in some few in-} are brought up to the bar of the New Court, }é@yer, or to be looked on in any other light Witness—I'm old enough to give my evi- imp 
stances, of the guilty, the consequence of the | when all the cases have been disposed of, to| than as mere matters of course, when we be- dence, and that is all-you have any thing to P 
previous want of such permission ‘was the| receive their respective sentences. They are] come habituated to them. do with. mea 
conviction of the innocent? The probability| sentenced in classes. Five or six, or some] But there is one part of the proceedings at} Counsel—Allow me, Miss —,, to tell you this 

_ is immeasurably greater that the innocent| other limited number of them, who are des-| the Old Bailey when the ceremony of passing that you know nothing of what I may or may 7 
formerly suffered, than that ‘the guilty now | tined to recive the same amount and descrip-| sentence is being gone through, for which no | 2°t have to do with it. and 
escape. The prisoner, in the great majority | tion of punishment, are called up at a time,|extenuation can be offered. I refer to the} Witness—Then if I don’t know what you othe 
of cases, is not only,unacquainted with the|and the Recorder, naming them individually, | practice of passing the sentence of death on have to de with it, I sha’n’t tell you my age. P 
forms of the court, and has none of the dex-|or “each and all of them,” as the technical groups of prisoners convicted of offences of Counsel—I insist, madam on knowing what exe 
terity of counsel, ‘but his mind is too much | prase is, pronounces the sentence of the court | lesser magnitude, when it is not intended that] iS your age. . Vv 
affected by the unpleasantness and perilous-|on them. I have sometimes seen fifty or sixty} such sentense shall be carried into effect.| Witness—If you are so anxious so know, pre 
ness of his situation to be able so far to collect | poor creatures standing at the bar at the same | This is a species of solemn judicial trifling, you'll find it in the parish register. P 
his. thoughts, as, to. turn the cireumstances,| time. And a more affecting spectacle, before | to call it by no harsher name, which cannot] A deafening shout of laughter again pro- Lor 
which he may know to, be in his favour, to| all is over, is seldom witnessed. The despe-|be too severely reprobated; it is practically | ceeded from all parts of the court. Mr. — to ¢ 
their proper account. By giving him the| rate bravado is visibly depicted in the coun-]to make the judge utter a falsehood: what | !ooked amazingly foolish. 7 
benefit of an address to the jury, on the part|tenances of some; while the anxious mind, | other construction can be put on his gravely Counsel— Well, madam, you have no doubt spo 
of his counsel, he is only put in a better situ-| the palpitating heart, and the deepest feeling telling an unfortunate person that he will be | Sufficient reasons for maintaining this reserve his 
ation to establish his innocence, if he-be inno-| of sorrow and shame, are as clearly to be] executed when nothing of the kind is in reality about your age. Perhaps you would have no Pp 
cent, than he was before. If the result of|seen in the countenances of others. The|intended? To be sure, it is not the judge’s| Objection to tell us whether you have any ex- of 1 
such a privilege, should be in some.cases the| transition from one emotion of mind to an-| fault: he cannot help himself: the anomalous | Pectations of ever being married? vat 
acquittal of a guilty person, that is an evil] other, is sometimes exceedingly violent and | and absurd constitution of thelaw on the sub-]_ Witness—I’ll answer no such impertinent V 
which is scarcely worthy of the name, com-|sudden. I have seen the down-cast eye and | ject imposes on him the necessity of acting as| 4uestion, Mr. —. P 
pared with that of convicting the innocent. | the trembling frame of the prisoner who ex-|he does. It is gratifying to find, that govern-} _Counsel—Really Miss —,, you seem deter- libe 
“ Better that ten guilty persons should escape, | pected some severe punishment, succeeded | ment have it in contemplation to do away mined to: be very saucy to day, sing 
than that one innocent man suffer!” So saidjin a moment by the most manifest tokens of| with this most unbecoming state of things. Witness—That is the only way to deal with like 
the excellent Sir Matthew Hale, and so say | joy, when the punishment to be inflicted was Nothing cculd be more calculated to inspire such persons as you. not 
justice and humanity. He is not a fit. subject | comparatively lenient. I have seen, on the}contempt for the law of the land, than the} Counsel—Come, come, now, Miss ——, do ing 
for being reasoned with, who would maintain | other hand, persons—female prisoners espe- witnessing the enaction of this solemn farce tell us whether you would accept of a husband y. 
that a man’s right to establish his innocence, | cially—who had remained unmoved up to the] month after month at the Old Bailey. Iam if you had another offer of one? tio 
if he can do so, should be taken from him be-| last moment, as cheerful and composed as if| sure the judge himself must often deeply re- Witness—That would depend on circum- I 
cause a guilty party, by availing himself of| nothing had been the matter, because they | gret that the duty should be imposed on him | Stances, Mr, ——. I certainly would not ac- be | 
the same permission, may contrive to delude| laid the flattering unction to their souls that | of passing a sentence which it is not meant to | cept of such a conceited, impertinent fellow as r 
the jury into the belief that he is innocent, It|they would get off with a few months’ im-|carry into effect; for in addition to the ab-| you. , twc 
. is one of the clearest dictates of reason, hu-| prisonment, or some very lenient punishment | stract impropriety of the thing, he must be| Counsel—Stay, stay, Miss —, its time self 
manity, and justice, that no means by which|—turn pale as death, look for a moment] pained to see the prisoners on whom the sen-| enough to refuse me when I offer myself to hea 
a man may establish his innocence should be} wildly about them, then close their eyes, and | tence of death is in such cases pronounced, | YOu. 1 
withheld from him. Besides, Sir Peter Laurie|.uttering a heart-rending shriek, fall down in| laughing, and winking, and making faces at|_ Witness—O, but I wish to tell you in time, I 
and those who like him are haunted with ap-| a swoon, when the sentence of transportation | their acquaintances in the gallery, while he is| that you may save yourself the trouble. y 
prehensions that. the consequence of the new | for life has been passed upon them. Such a} performing his part in the solemn farce. Here a loud peal of laughter again burst I 
course atthe Old Bailey may in some instancs| sentence comes with a most appallingpower,} But let me now turn to some of those amu-| Simultaneously from all parts of the court; 1 
be the escape of the guilty,—should console} eyen to the strongest-minded and most har-| sing, and ofttimes ludicrous scenes which are | 2nd Mr. —-, finding he had caught a tartar, I 
themselves with the reflection that the proba-| dened criminals ofour own sex, when it comes | so frequently to be met with at the Old Bailey. proceeded to examine the witness as to the it v 
bility. is, that those who escape on one occa-| unexpectedly. To many, 1 am convinced,}A person who has not been present could| real points of the case, which related to the 1 
sion will be convicted and duly punished on| from what I have myself witnessed, such a hardly think it possible that so much cause| stealing of some articles from a dwelling- I 
some future one; for it will be found in the} sentence is armed with more terrors than | for laughter could occur in a place appropri- house, Ry: af 
far greater number of cases, that those who] would be even death itself, They look on it| ated to the administration of criminal justice,| The dexterity which some of the younger 1 
have committed one offence will go on com-| virtually as death in so far as all their friends Usually the most fruitful source of merriment | prisoners—for those, I have always observed, I 
mitting others. until they have, to use their} are concerned ; while the indignation pictures | is found in the examination of witnesses, Mr. whoare from fourteen to eighteen years of age the 
own expressive phraseology, got, themselves} to itself, very often in deeper colours than the| Charles Phillips is celebrated for his tact in| are usually the cleverest—display in cross- “} 
fairly booked for Botany Bay,or some other | reality warrants, the horrors of that state of} extracting the laughable and ludicrous from | examining the witnesses against them is often see 
place of punishment. , slavery which ean only close with the close of| witnesses, while subjecting them to the pro-| surprising. I have seen many prisoners mani- Th 

As regards the objection grounded on the/ their life. cess of an examination or cross-examination. | fest an acuteness in this respect which I have pri 
additional expense, it is unworthy amoment’s| | But these are not the only affecting scenes | And yet it is a matter of frequent occurrence | never seen surpassed by the examinations of fla 
notice. No expense can be too great where} which are witnessed at the Old Bailey. It is} for him and other counsel to be completely | the most practised counsel. I have frequently 
the ends of justice are to be promoted. And) often a most touching thing to look on the} put down by some happy and unexpected] on such occasions thought with myself, that 
what, after all, is the expense in this case? party at the bar, coupled with the circum-| observation of the witnesses whom they are{ some unlucky star must have been in the as- 
Something more than double what it was, it, stances under which such party stands there. trying to make ridiculous. Not long since,| cendant at the time of their birth, and that in- hai 
is true; but still it is an expense which wil'}In many cases it is a first offence, and the} { saw an intelligent looking female, seemingly | stead of being pickpockets they ought to have ‘ 
not be felt by the community; and even though | prisoner may perhaps have been prompted to | about thirty-five years of age, turn the Jaugh] been lawyers, — From the numerous , speci- : 
it were, they would not, under the circum- it by stern necessity. I have seen a mother | against the counsel—one of the most eminent] mens I have seen of dexterity of this kind on us 
stances, complain of it. stand at the bar of the Old Bailey charged at the Old Bailey—who was trying to show] the part of juvenile offenders during their loc 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


trials at the Old: Bailey, I am convinced that 

Botany Bay swarms with legal geniuses of 
the highest order, though circumstances, ‘un- 
fortunately for themselves, have prevented 
their talents being turned into their proper 
channel. At the December sessions of last year, 
a striking illustration of the singular acute- 
ness displayed at their trials by some juvenile 
offenders, was given. Fourprisoners, whose 
several ages varied from fifteen to eighteen, 
were put. to the bar, charged with having 
stolen a chest of tea from a cart in Shore- 
ditch. The policeman who made the disco- 
yery was only, in the first instance, able to 
take one of the number into custody. The 
ethers were soon afterwards apprehended, 
and were all lodged in the station-house. 

There was no question as to the identity of 
the one the watchman caught in the act, but 
the other three stoutly declared they knew 
nothing of each other. Two out of the three 
subjected the policeman to one of the most 
rigid and ingenious cross-examinations I have 
ever witnessed; but Iam nof, at this distance 
of time, able to give the questions and answers 
in that connexion which could convey any 
idea of the acuteness of the prisoners. I re- 
member that one fact on which the policeman 
laid great stress, as proving that the prisoners 
were all connected with the theft, was, that 
on going to the watchhouse at a late hour in 
the evening, he overheard one say to the 
others—“ Vy, if so be as one on us go, we'll 
allon us go;” on which another struck up 
some sort of a song the chorus of which was 
—“Across the water we vill go—across the 
water we vill go.” This the policeman under- 
stood to mean that they all expected trans- 
portation. He added, that afterwards the 
whole four joined with a heartiness he had 
never seen surpassed, in some flash song. 
One of the prisoners, the one who stood next 
to the jury, on the witness concluding this 
part of his evidence, observed, that he had a 
question or two to ask the policeman. “ Very 
well,” said the Recorder, “ put them to him.” 

Prisoner—Vaut makes you think that ven 
one said, “ Vy, if so be as one on us go, ve'll 
all on us go,” it meant as how we expected to 
be transported? 

Witness—I don’t know; but that was my 
impression. 

Prisoner—Vas it not as likely as how we 
meant that all on us were to go to our trial at 
this ere bar? 

The witness here hesitated a few seconds, 
and the prisoner winked knowingly at the 
other prisoner nearest to him. 

Prisoner—Might it not, I say, a’ meant this 
ere Old Bailey? 

Witness—It might, certainly ; but my im- 
pression was, that it meant what I have said. 

Prisoner—It might, certainly: please, my 
Lord, to take that F dow n. We have nothink 
to do with this ere person’s impressions. 

The prisoner pointed to the witness as he 
spoke, and gave another significant tw inkle of 
his eye to his fellow-prisoner farthest off. 

Prisoner—You said as how you heard one 
of us sing something about going across the 
vater. 


Witness—I did. 
Prisoner—Vell, and vaut about it? Is one’s 


liberty to be taken from him ’cos as how he 
sings a song! And, my Lord, I should jist 
like to ax your Lordship vether a person con- 
not sing about crossing the vater without be- 
ing sent across the vater? 

A shout of laughter followed the latter ques- 
tion. 
Recorder—That, certainly, will not of itself 
be the means of sending you across the seas. 

Prisoner--Thank your Lordship. Jist one or 
two more questions to you (addressing him- 
self to the witness). You said as how you 
heard all on us a singing a flash song. 

Witness—I did. 

Prisoner—Vaut was the song about? 

Witness—I don't know that. 

Prisoner—Can you repeat any part of it? 

Witness—I cannot. 

Prisoner—How then do you know as low 
it was a song at all? 

Witness—Because you were all singing it. 

Prisoner—How do you know as how it vas 
a flash song? 

Witness—That was my impression. 

Prisoner here turned from the witness to 
the Recorder and the jury, and Exclaimed— 
“My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, you 
see. as how ’es come to impressions again.” 
Then fixing his eye again stedfastly on the 
prisoner, he said—* Sir, do you know what 
flash means?” 

Witness—I do. 

Prisoner-—Then per’aps as how you vould 
have no objection to let’s hear it: vat is flash? 

The witness hesitated for some time. 

Prisoner—He’s a takin’ good time to give 
us his answer any how, observed the prisoner, 


Prisoner—I ax’d you vaut the meanin’ of 
flash is 

Witness (faulteringly—Why it means—it 
just means—flash. 

- Loud laughter followed from all parts of the 
court, in which the bench joined. 
Prisoner (addressing himself to the court)— 
‘My Lord, and gentlemen, there’s a witness for 
you to swear away our rights and liberties. 
I von’t ax that ere witness no more questions. 
The witness then withdrew, and others 
were examined. When the whole evidence 
was taken, the same prisoner went as min- 
utely into it as the most experienced judge 
could have done, and pointed out with an in- 
genuity and clearness I havé never seen sur- 
passed, the slightest {discrepancy or impro- 
bability that could be detected in it. It was 
still, however, too strong for him and his com- 
panions in crime. A verdict of guilty was 
returned, and the sentence of the court was, 
that “ Across the water they should go.” 

On some occasions, I have seen clever pri- 
soners overreach themselves at the Old Bai- 
ley, and undo by a single unguarded expres- 
sion, all that they had done in their own favour 
by the ingenious manner in which they had 
cross-examined the leading witnesses against 
them. About six months ago a little rascal, 
not more than fourteen years of age, was 
charged by a merchant in Long Acre with 
having broken into his premises at twelve. 
o’clock at night, and stolen various articles. 
Having been alarmed in the act, he escaped 
into the street, but being closely pursued was 
soon taken. He stoutly denied having com- 
mitted the offence for which he was arraign- 
ed; and said he would soon convince the j jury, 
by putting a few questions to the prosecutor, 
that he had been taken up by mistake. The 
prisoner then put a string of questions to the 
prosecutor, which had the effect of causing 
some doubt in the minds of the jury as to the 
identity of the offender. After having finished 
his cross-examination, the little fellow said he 
hoped he had got enough out of the witness 
to show that no reliance could be placed on 
his testimony, and then observed with an air 
of supreme scorn towards the prosecutor, 
and of infinite self-importance, that he had 
done with him. The prosecutor was in the 
act of quitting the witness-box, when the pri- 
soner, addressing himself to the Recorder, 
said—* My Lord, though I'll have nothing 
more to do with that person,” looking con- 
temptuously towards the per’aps 
you will ask him a single question.” 

“O certainly,” said his Lordship; “as many 
as you please., Prosecutor, stand up again.” 

‘he prosecutor stood up again in the wit- 
ness-box. 

“ Now, then,” said his Lordship, addressing 
himself to the prisoner, “ what question would 
you wish me to put to the witness ?” . 

“Just be kind enough to ax him whether 
the robbery was committed in the dark or by 
candle-light,” said the prisoner. 

“Witness, you hear the question of the 
prisoner: was the robbery committed in the 
dark or by candle light?’ inquired the Re- 
corder. 

“In the dark, my Lord,” answered the pro- 
secutor. 

“O what a lie,” shouted the 
prisoner; “ for I had a lighted candle ven I 
did it.” 

The court was aenntian with laughter at 
the singular rudeness and energy of manner 
with which the juvenile rogue made the re- 
mark. The unfortunate admission he had 
thus unguardedly made flashed across his 
mind ina moment. He asked no more ques- 
tions. There were two other witnesses against 
him; but they had it all their own way: he. 
awaited his doom in sullen silence. That 
doom was twelve months imprisonment in 
the House of Correction. 

It may be right to mention, that the cause 
of the prosecutor's mistake about the busi- 
ness was, that though the prisoner had a 
lighted candle with him when inthe act of 
committing the theft, his being suddenly 
alarmed by steps on the staircase, caused him 
to extinguish the light while hurrying to the 
door, so that the prosecutor did not see it. 

By far the most amusing scene which has 
occurred for a considerable 1 time past, was ex- 
hibited a few years ago. Two fellows had 
been put to the bar on a charge of stealing 
three geese. Three of these fowls had been 
stolen from the prosecutor, and the same 
number of geese had been found in the pos- 
session of the prisoners on the following day. 
The whole question, therefore, before the 
court turned on the identity of the geese— 
The prisoners knew that it wodld be’ much 
more difficult to establish the identity of the 
“articles” stolen in this case than it was usu- 
ally found to be in the case of other articles. 
They consequently declared in the most posi- 


ty was the prosecutor's daughter, and’she 
ing rather a soft young woman who had been 
all her life in the country, the fellows thought 
they could easily, to use their own expression, 
“ bother” her when in the witness box. On 
being put there, the first important question 


these three birds are your father’s nore’ ” 

Witness—Quite sure, my Lord. 

' Judge—As most geese are so like each 
other, have youany peculiar means of identi- 
fying those found iin the possession of the pri- 
soners as having been part of the contents 
of your father’s dairy 

Witness—Yes, my Lord. 

Judge—W ould you be so reid as to tell us 
how you know they are your father’s geese ? 

Witness—I know by their cackle, my Lord. 

Here a burst of laughter proceeded fem all 
parts of the court. 

Judge—I had always thought there was no 
great difference in the cackle of geese. 

“No more there is, my Lord,” interrupted 
one of the prisoners, in a gruff tone of voice. 

Judge (to the prisoner)—Will you allow me 
to finish what I am going to say ? 

Prisoner—Certainly, I ax your Lordship’ s 
pardon for the hinterrupshin. 

Judge—Are you sure you may not be mis- 
taken as to the point, young woman ? 

Witness—There is no mistake, my Lord. 

Judge—Can you describe any peculiarity in 
the cackle of your father’s geese which makes 
you so confident as to their identity? = 

The witness was quite Commrunned by this 
question. She was silent. 

“ Oey, show us how your ’uns cackle,” ex- 
claimed the same prisoner, looking exultingly 
in the face of the witness. 

The other prisoner rubbed his hands, while 
there was a most expressive leer in his coun- 
tenance, at the perplexing request of his asso- 
ciate in crime. 

The court was convulsed with laughter, 
and the simple witness was still more con- 
founded than before. In a short time she par- 
tially recovered her presence of mind. 

Judge—Do not be alarmed, young woman, 
the court will not be so unreasonable as to 
ask you to comply with the prisoner’s request 
and imitate the cackling of a goose. Should 
you know the birds if you saw them again? 

Witness—Yes, my Lord, I should. 

Judge—Officer, just produce the geese and 
show them to the witness. A peal of laughter 
followed the injunction. 

“ All of them at once, my Lord?” said the 
officer. 

“No, one goose is enough at-a time,” ob- 
served his Lordship, amidst deafening shouts 
of laughter. 

One of the geese was accordingly taken 
out of a sort of cage in which the three had 
been brought to court, and put on the breast 
of the witness-box, amidst roars of laughter. 
The way in which the officer held the bird in 
his hand for fear it should escape, was not the 
least ludicrous part of the scene. 

“Is that one of your father’s geese?” asked 
his Lordship. 

The poor girl looked hard at it, and said she 
thought it was, but was not quite gure unless 
she heard it cackle. 

The goose, as if comprehending in the 
clearest manner what was going on, uttered 
a tremendous cackle that instant which made 
the walls of the court resound again. The 
poor bird’s cackling, however, it is right to 
add, was immediately drowned amidst the 
roars of laughter that proceeded from all 
parts of the house, caused partly by the cack- 
ling of the bird and partly by the irresistibly 
droll effect produced by one of the officers 
singing out, “ Silence there! Silence in the 
court!” The poor functionary was standing 
at the door at the time in earnest conversa- 
tion with an acquaintance, and consequently 
very naturally mistook the cackling of a fea- 
thered goose for a noise caused by a goose of 
another description. 

“That is one of n_y father’s setae,” observ- 
ed the girl, as soon as the cackling of the bird 
and the loud laughter in the court, would al- 
low her voice to, be heard. “That is one of 
my father’s geese.” 

“ Then, officer, put that one away,” said his 
“Lordship, “and produce another.” 

The goose as in the former case was put on 
the front of the box, the officer holding it in 
the same way as before. 

. “I wonder,” said his Lordship, “ whether 
this bird is to afford as prompt an opportunity 
of identification,as the other.” 


“QO!” said the witness, looking at its feet, 


just as his Lordship made the observation, 
«Q,I can prove this to be my father’s goose 
already.” 


looking expressively at the jury. 


tive manner, that the geese which had been 


“ What! without cackling!” said the judge. 


found in ‘their possession, were not, and'ne-| 
ver had been, the property of the prosecutor. | ness, 
The principal witness as to the fact of identi- |” 


the, judge put was,—* Are you quite sure that |" 


“ Yes, please your Lordship,” said the wit- 


ae" in what way” inquired his Lord- 
P. 

““ By its feet, my Lord: I marked . 
ing of its feet when a gosling.” i rei 
“ You are. quite sure that it is your, father's 
property ?” said his Lordship. 

“Quite sure of it, my Lord.” 

“ Then lét that goose be Pes Officer, 
take awa bara g00se, and produce the other.” 

The other was on the front of the. witness- 
box in a few seconds. 
young he by what means do 

ou purpose iden this goose ?” 
_ “Why, my Lord,” said the girl, taking hold 
of one of the bird’s feet. rather hastily, “why, 
my Lord, I am ———” 

Before the last word had fairly ye the 
lips of the damsel, the goose gave a violent 
flap with its wings, and raising a tremendous 
cackle escaped out of the officer’s hands, and 
dashed against his Lordship with a force 
which nearly upset his equilibrium, as it,did 
entirely the gravity of every person in court. 
Not liking a seat on the bench, the goose next 
paid a hasty visit to the jury,.and then flew 
through all parts of the court, scattering law- 
yers’ briefsin all directions,’and fluttering the 
spectators as Coriolanus did the Volscians, 
wherever it went. At last it fell down ex- 
hausted among the reporters, who at that 
time sat immediately under the 

The singular simplicity of some witnesses 
is amusing. They appear quite amazed at 
what they deem the impertinent curiosity, of 
the counsel in asking them so many 


man, of great muscular energy, seemingly 
about thirty-five years of age, was subjected 
to a long examination. It was visible to 1 
that he answered every successive question 
with increased reluctance. At last the coun- 
sel, trying to invalidate his testimony, asked 
him if he had ever been in prison. 

“Vat’s that you said, Sur?” said he, evi- 
dently doubting the fidelity of his ears. 

“Have you ever been i in prison, Sir?” re- 
peated the counsel, 

“Have I ever been in prizzon?” echoed the 
witness, drawing back his head in amaze- 
ment and indignation, “Vell, Sur, your. as- 
surance beats every thing. If Ionly had you 
outside, Sur, I'd answer your ——~ imperti- 
nent question.” As the indignant country- 
man uttered the latter sentence he shook his 
clenched fist in a significant manner in the 
face of the affrighted counsel, who was only 
two yards distant from him. 

I have sometimes been amused with the 
contrast which the eventual communicative- 
ness of witnesses affords to the reserve they 
show at the commencement of their examina- 
tion by counsel. About eighteen months ago, 
one of the leading counsel was endeavouring 
to demolish the credibility of the testimony 
of a witness named Goldsmith, by extorting 
from him an admission of certain facts preju- 
dicial to his own character. For some time 
it was with great difficulty thé counsel could 
elicit a single admission from the witness 
which was of any service to his client. The 
witness either evaded the question or found 
it convenient to repeat the non-mi-ricordi 
game. “Ah, master* Goldsmith, I see you’re 
not willing to tell us anything about yourself, 
but I'll bring it all out before I have done 
with you; so you may just as well answer 
my questions at once.” 

The witness shrugged up his shoulders, 


most nauseous medicine. 

“Come, come, master Goldsmith,” resumed 
the counsel, come, come, do tell us what you 
know about certain courts!” 


ness, hesitatingly, and looking up to the «eil- 
ing as if he had been trying to comprehend © 
the counsel’s question. 

“ Aye, about certain courts,” repeated the 


the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and there is 
also this court, the Old alley, master Gold- 
smith.” 

ane very well what you're driving at 
Mr. ” said the witness, becoming quite 
reckless from a conviction of the impossibility . 
of concealing anything—*“I see, Sir, what 
you're driving at. Ihave passed through the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Court three times. 
been four times in the Court of King's Bench. 
I have been five times tried in this court on 
charges of assault and swindling ; on three of 


two found guilty. I was once sentenced to 
the tread-mil] for three months, and another 
time to the House of Correction for six months 


* The eounse! to whom I allude is in the habit of. 
calling all the witnesses hostile to his client se tbe 
prefix of «+ Master,” 


fions. Not long ago, a plain country-looking * 


just as.if he had been about to swallow some — 


“ About certain courts?” answered the wit- | 


counsel; “ you know there is such a placeas — 


Ihave 


these occasions I was acquitted, and the other ' 
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Now, Sir,” continued the witness, addressing 
himself. to the counsel, “now, Sir, there you 
have the whole of my character andthe lead- 
ing events of my life. I could not tell you 
more though you were to question me till this 
time to-morrow.” 

“Q, I don’t want anything more,” said the 
counsel, “ that is sufficient ; you may sit down, 
master Goldsmith.” 

In the examination of policemen as wit- 
nesses, I have sometimes seen amusing scenes, 
chiefly arising from a peculiar way they have 
of speaking among themselves. Not long 
ago, one policeman who had assisted with 
several others in taking an Irishman of great 
muscular energy into custody, was asked by 
the judge “ whether he made any attempt at 
resistance?” 

He did, ny Lord.” . 

Judge—Do you mean to say that he was vio- 
lent? 

Witness—He was, my Lord. 

Judge— Was he very violent? 

‘Witness—He was werry wiolent. 

Judge—What did hedo? Did he strike any 
of you! 

Witness—He did, my Lord. 

Judge—Were the blows severe? 

Witness—They were werry sewere. 

Judge—Did he knock any of you down! 
Witness—Yes, my Lord, he knocked down 
175. 

Judge (with great emphasis and with marked 
surprise)—He did what? 

‘Witness—He knocked down 175. 

Judge—Are you aware of what you are 
saying? 

Witness—I am, my Lord. 

Judge—And you mean to say on your so- 
emn oath, that when the police constables 
went to take the prisoner at the bar into cus- 
tody, he knocked down 175. 

Witness—I do, my Lord. : 

Judge—Why man, you must be out of your 
senses, The thing’s impossible. 

Witness—He did do it, my Lord. 

Judge (throwing himself back in his seat)— 
I do not, Sir, know what to make of your 
testimony. 

Witness—I’ve a-spokin nothink but the 
truth, my Lord. 

Judge—What you state, Sir, is a perfect im- 
possibility. 

Witness—It’s quite true, my Lord. 

Judge—Hold your tongue, Sir, don’t tell 
the court any more of such absurdities. Gen- 
tlemen, (turning himself to the jury-box,) you 
have heard what this witness has stated, and 
which he still persists in: I am sure you will 
agree with me that no dependence is to be 
placed on his testimony. 

The jury seemed to look the same opinion, 
though they said nothing. The counsel and 
all present were also equally at a loss how to 
reconcile such a fact with the solemn and oft- 
repeated declarations of the witness. 

Judge (to the witness)—Y ou still persist in 
saying, that the.prisoner at the bar, when the 
police went to take him into custody, knocked 
down i751 

Witness—I do, my Lord. 

Judge—And how long time may he have 
taken to perform this wonderful feat. 

Witness—He did it in a few seconds, my 
Lord. 

Judge (to the jury)— You see, gentlemen, it’s 
of no use to proceed further with this wit- 
ness. I am sure you must agree with me, 
that no reliance whatever is to be placed on 
anything he has stated this day. 
~ ‘The foreman of the jury here inquired of the 
judge whether he might ask the witness one 
or two questions. 

“0 certainly,” answered the judge. 

Foreman of the Jury (to the witness)—You 
say that the prisoner knocked down 175 po- 
licemen. Will you be kind enough 

“© no, Sir,” interrupted the witness, “O 
no, Sit, I did ndt say that.” 

* Well, I appeal to the court,” said the jury- 
man, “whether that was not what you 
stated.” 

«You certainly said so,” observed the judge, 
addressing himself to the witness. 

« No, my Lord, I did not say that.” 

« Why, do you mean to tell us that you did 
not swear that the prisoner knocked down 175 
- policemen?” said the judge, looking the wit- 
ness sternly in the face. 

“Certainly, my Lord: I only said that he 
knocked down 175.” 

« Why, the man doesn’t appear to be in his 
senses. Why, gentlemen,” addressing him- 
self to the jury, “ why, gentlemen, he has re- 

the same thing just now.” 

«No, my Lord, certainly not. He only 
knooked down one,” observed the witness. 

“ @nly one}, What then,” said the judge, 
sternly, “ what, then, did you mean by saying 

Whyywhat was the policeman’s number, 


The bursts of laughter which followed this 
explanation were altogether deafening, in 
which the judge and the jury heartily joined. 
But some amusing scenes are occasionally 
witnessed in the Old Bailey before the trials: 
I mean while the process of “ swearing in the 
jury” is being gonethrough. One cannot help 
admiring the ingenuity which is displayed in 
assigning grounds for exemption from the 
duties of jurors. One of the most laughable 
affairs of this kind occurred a short time 
since. On thenameof an Essex farmer being 
called, a plain blunt man stepped into the wit- 
ness-box, and being duly sworn that he would 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so far as it should beasked him, 
the judge accosted him with the usual ques- 
tion of—“ Well, what is the ground on which 
you claim to be exempted ?” 
“I am a farmer, my Lord,” was the answer. 
* Well, but youdo not mean to tell the court 
that you ought to be exempted because you 
are a farmer?” 
The Essex man was silent. 
“That is no reason at all why you should 
be exempted. Almost all our couhtry jurors 
are farmers. Have you any other ground of 
exemption to state?” said the judge. 
“Yes, my Lord,” 
“ Well, let us hear it ?” 
“My services are required 
Lord.” 
“In what way and for what reason?” in- 
quired his Lordship. 
“Because there is a great deal of illness, my 
Lord.” 
“T am sorry to hear that; what may be the 
extent of the illness?” said the judge. 
“ Why, my Lord, there are no fewer than 
six all laid up at home.” 
“That is a very extensive illness, indeed,” 
observed the judge. 
“It is, indeed, my Lord,” said the other, with 
a deep sigh, and looking with a downcast air 
on the breast of the box. 
“ Are they very ill?” inquired his Lordship, 
who is a very humane man. ' 
“They are, indeed, my Lord.” 
Not dangerously so, Ihope?”’ 
“I have reason to fear the worst, my Lord: 
I have, indeed.” 
“There are no deaths, I hope,” said the 
judge, in a very sympathetic tone and witha 
very sympathetic expression of countenance. 
“Yes, my Lord, there has been one,” said 
the other, looking most sorrowfully towards 
the floor. 
“Pray how long ago is it since that calamity 
occurred ?” 
“Only last week, my Lord.” 
« And you are apprehensive that others are 
dangerously ill?” 
“I am, indeed, your Lordship,” said the Es- 
sex man, with another deep sigh. 
“This poor man is suffering great family 
affliction,” whispered the judge to the alder- 
man who was sitting beside him. 
“It is one of the most melancholy cases I 
ever heard of,” responded the city functionary. 
“ We must excuse this unfortunate man,” 
added the judge. 
“O most certainly,” said the alderman. 
“You are ex——; stay just for one mo- 
ment,” said the judge, before he had finished 
the sentence excusing the party—*“ Stay for 
one moment Are there anyat all at home in 
good health ?” 
“O no, my Lord,” answered the other, giv- 
ing a most touching shake ofthe head,” O no, 
they are all ill?” 
“ Then, I suppose, your farming operations 
are at a complete stand-still ?” 
“ They are, indeed, my Lord. Nothing has 
been done for the last eight days.” 
“Of course, you have a doctor attending 
them?” 
“O yes, my Lord, the best horse-doctor in 
the country.” 
“The best what ?” said the judge, looking 
the farmer as significantly in the face as if at 
a loss to decide in his own mind whether the 
latter had really uttered the words, or whether 
his own ears had not deceived him. 
' “The best horse-doctor in the country, my 
Lord.” 
“ Why, the man is clearly out of his senses ; 
his afflictions have deranged his mind;” ob- 
served the alderman to the judge, in a whis- 
r. 
ar He certainly talks like an insane man; 
but he does not /ook like one,” answered the 
judge. “I will ask him another question or 
two. Are they,” turning to the farmer, “are 
they all confined to bed?” , 
“To bed, my Lord!” said the Essex farmer 
with a look of infinite surprise. 
“Yes, to bed, when they are so ill as you 
represent.” 
“O dear no, my Lord, none of them are in 


” 


“ Then they surely cannot be so ill as you 


at home, my 


my Lord? He was 175 of the G division.” 


say 


“They are, indeed, your Lordship.” 

“You astonish me. Do they, then, rise and 
go to bed at the usual hours?” inquired the 
judge. 

“ Why, my Lord, they never go to bed at 
all,” answered the Essex man, evidently much 
surprised at the question of his Lordship. 

“ Not to bed at all!” exclaimed the judge, 
looking the party with infinite amazement in 
the face. 

“ Never, my Lord; not one of them was 
ever in bed in their lives.” ’ 

“T am afraid,” whispered the alderman into 
the ear of the judge, “that what I before stated 
is too true; the poor man’s afflictions have 
impaired his intellects.” 

“It certainly is very extraordinary,” ob- 
served his Lordship. 

“ Attend, my man,” said the judge, evidently 
resolved to clear up the mystery some way or 
other,—* Attend for one moment; are they, 
then, confined to the house ?” 

“To the house, my Lord!” answered the 
farmer, quite as much surprised as before,— 
“to the house! They were neverin the house 
at all.” 

“ They are never what?” asked the judge his 
astonishment waxing still greater and greater. 

He looked the alderman in the face; on 
which the latter, with much self-complacency 
observed, “It’s just what I said: the poor 
man’s calamities have deranged his intel- 
lects.” 

“ Never in the house at all, my Lord.” 

“QO,” said his Lordship, as if a solution of 
the enigma had suddenly shot athwart his 
mind, “0, I see how it is, though you say 
thev are at home, perhaps they are in the hos- 
pital.” 

“In the hospital!” exclaimed the farmer, 
with great emphasis and amazement, “no, 
my Lord, none of them ever crossed an hos- 
pital door.” 

“Then where are they ; in the name of won- 
der?” said the judge, with some haste, his 
surprise being now wound up to the highest 
pitch. 

“ Why, my Lord, they are all in the stable, 
to be sure,” was the answer. 

“They are where? said the judge, rising 
partially from his seat in the greatness of his 
amazement, and looking the farmer hard in 
the face. 

“In the stable, my Lord,” repeated the Es- 
sexman. . 

The judge looked at the alderman, the alder- 
man looked at the counsel at the table below, 
and the counsel and everybody else in the 
court looked at one another. 

“ Are you aware of what you are saying 1” 
inquired his Lordship, with great seriousness. 
“ Perfectly so, my Lord.” 

“ And you mean to say that your sick family 
are allin the stable?” 

“My family, my Lord!” said the farmer, 
overwhelmed with amazement at the ques- 
tion; “no, not my family, but my six horses, 
who are ill of the influenza.”’* 

It is impossible to describe the shouts of 
laughter with which the whole court were con- 
vulsed for full five minutes after the farmer 
gave this last answer. : 

Many amusing scenes used to occur during 
the Old Bailey proceedings, when the late Mr. 
Justice Buller presided. The remarks which 
he was in the habit of making while the cases 
were proceeding with naturally led to this. 

Of these scenes, however, I do not mean to 
speak at length. I mention his name with the 
view of stating that it was a common prac- 
tice of his to anticipate the question which 
counsel meant to put to the witnesses, and to 
let observations drop in the course of the trial 
which clearly showed that he knew what 
would be the result. It was observable, how- 
ever, that he did this most frequently in those 
cases where a verdict of guilty was likely to 
be returned. Hence his name became pro- 
verbial among those of the lower orders in 
the habits of frequenting the Old Bailey pro- 
ceedings, as “the judge vot condemned men 
before they were tried.” This piece of infor- 
mation was communicated to himself one day, 
in the latter part of his life, under very amus- 
ing circumstances. Being in want of a horse, 
and intending to purchase one, he stepped on 
one occasion into a repository to see whether 
any one would suit him. He was at this time 
dressed in a blue coat, leather breeches, top- 
boots of a very antiquated make, and wore a 
three-cornered hat. His appearance was con- 
sequently so different from what it was when 
presiding at the Old Bailey, when he had on 
his wig and was muffled up in his robes of 
office, that even those in the habit of most 
frequently seeing him at the latter place, would 
have no chance of recognising him without an 
unusually close scrutiny of his features. On 
entering the place, he inquired of a horse- 


* This wag some years ago, when a great many 
horses throughout the country were seriously ill of 
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jockey he saw rubbing down a goodlookin, 
animal, whether he had got any Suiberig 
horses of a particular description. ~~ 
“This. is.a prime un, Sir; I'll be boung 
there's ne’er a better in Lunnun.” said the 


jockey, meaning the animal he was rubbing 


“I should like to see how he runs witha 
rider on his back,” said Mr. Justice Buller, 

“That you shall do presently,” said the 
jockey, leaping on the horse’s back. “ There's 
not a better running animal than this ere ‘og 
he continued, applying hig 

eels, in the absence of to 

“Stop, stop, my man,” exclaimed Mr. Jus. 
tice Buller, before the horse had proceeded a 
dozen steps ; “stop, stop, my man, that horse 
won't do.” 

“Von’t do!” said the jockey, stopping the 
horse and eyeing the justice with a most ex- 
pressive glance from top to toe; “ Von’'t 
do! vy, I'll be blowed, old chap, if you bean’t 
like Judge Buller, who condemns the poor 
coves* before he tries them. Come, old boy, 
you'd better not try any more of this ere 
gammon again ; if you do, I’m blessed if you 
don’t cotch it.” 

Mr. Justice Buller used to tell the story 


with great zest. erage 

I have spoken, in a previous part of the Me - - 
chapter, of the indifference with which some her ee 
of the more hardened of the criminals receive we he 
their setences, I have repeatedly seen them « phon 
ironically thank the judge for transportation, ws fi 
and tell him that they felt particularly obliged er cl 
to him. On some occasions their remarks are 
exceedingly witty. Some years ago, an Irish. 
man, on being sentenced to transportation for — , 
life, accosted the judge with, “Is there any- my = 


thing I can do for your honour in Botany, 
since it’s myself would have plaisur in obleeg- 
ing your honour in that same place?” “Re. 
move him from the bar,” said the judge to the 
officer. “Well, then, your honour,” said 
Paddy, “I'll send you home a monkey to di- 
vert your honour, at any rate.” 

Another Irishman, on being sentenced to 
transportation for life across the seas, turned 
back, after being removed a few paces from 
the bar, and looking the judge significantly in 
the face, said, “ Will your honour allow me 
to spake one word?” 

“ Certainly,” said the judge, thinking he was. 
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about to make confession of the crime of which a : 
he had been found guilty. | 
“Well, then, your honour, it's myself will m ” 
be happy to carry out letters to any of your J a 
honour's friends in Botany Bay.” anishn 
“Take him away,” said the judge, address- * obli 
ing the officer.” 1 
“Troth, and that’s’ the way in which your rh! 
honour rewards my politeness, is it?” said he tria 
Pat, on being dragged away by the collar he ores 
from the dock, hi 
In addition to the scenes which so often oc- b cr a 
cur in the course of the examination of wit- oe f 
nesses, there are occasionally some of an voto 2 
amusing nature, which take place from the hood 0 
loss of temper on the part of the counsel on will be 
the opposite sides. Such scenes, however, He son 
have not been so frequent of late years, as a “full 
they used to be. When Mr. A——, who died eventf 
some years ago, was practising in the Old take a 
Bailey, he and another of the counsel almost vill 
invariably quarrelled when they happened to ee 


be on different sides. And their quarrels were 


not like the sham quarrels so common among wel 
lawyers. They were quarrels of the right mn 
sort, as one of the parties used to call them. as if } 
Not content with fighting each other with their fortab 
tongues, they had recourse to more solid der a 
weapons, Walking canes, umbrellas, books, stasie 
or anything else of a substantial kind, that some 
was nearest at the time, were put in requisi-. treme 
tion; and with these they used to belabour in thi: 
each other in open court. The most singular ed ad 
feature in the implacable enmity with which three 
the gentlemen in question regarded each with 
other, and the endless insults which passed a dis! 
between them, was, that neither ever sent a this 
challenge to the other to fight a duel, though grati 
often advised to do so by there friends as has ¢ 
the best way of settling their disputes. Each buse 
excused himself on the ground that there was belie 
something so disreputable and ungentlemanly subr 
in the conduct of the other,that it would be low- any 
ering his own character to go out with him. time 
The counsel in the Old Bailey are occa- whe 
sionally very fond of trying their hands at Wi 
puns. The best one! have heard perpetrated out 
there for some time past owes its authorship Tha 


to Mr. Charles Phillips. Not long since a 
prisoner was tried for unlawfully obtaining 
money by falsely representing himself as. 
being an officer in some regiment of horse, 
the name of which J forget. After the case 
was finished, Mr. Common Sergeant Mire- 
house, who presided on the occasion, said it 
consisted with his personal knowledge, that 
the prisoner was not an officer in the regi- 


thia disease, 
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went fn question; for that he himself had 
gnce had the honour of holding a commission 
in the same regiment. On this Mr. Charles 
Phillips remarked—“ Although your Lordship 
nas changed your position, it isclear that you 
have not been promoted; but that, on thecon- 
trary, you have been reduced from the rank 
ofacaptain to that of a “Common Sergeant.” 
This pun, as Lord Brougham would say, is 
by no means amiss ; it told with excellent 
effect. 

There is one eccentric character whom it 
were unpardonable to pass over in a chapter 
jevoted to the Old Bailey: I allude to Mr. 

urtis, who is as constantly to be seen in the 

ew Court as the judge himself. Mr. Curtis 
is know to everybody in and about the place, 
and nobody can know him without being at- 
ached to him,. A more honest, kind-hearted, 
or inoffensive creature, does not exist. For 
nearly a quarter of a century has he been in 
onstant attendance at the Old Bailey, from 
he opening to the close ofeach session, never, 
so far as I am aware, being absent, with the 
exception of two occasions when attending 
e county assizes. He writes short-hand; 
and has, I understand, a stenographical work 
inthe press, to be called “ Short-hand made 
Shorter.” Efe is so passionately fond of writ- 
ing the trials, that he takes down, for his own 
specialamusement, every case verbatim which 
comes before the New Court. What his hor- 
ror of the Old Court arises from, I have never 
been able to Jearn; but one might as soon ex- 
pect to find the Bishop of London ih a Dis- 
senting chapel, as to find Mr. Curtis in the 
Qld Court. He is celebrated for his early 
rising: four o'clock in the morning he con- 
siders a late hour. It is quite an era in his 
life to lie in bed till five. By seven, he has 
completed his morning journeys, which usu- 
ally embrace a distance, including doubles— 
for he is particularly fond of going over the 
same ground twice, if not thrice, in a morn- 
ing—of from six to eight miles. Among the 
places visited, Farringdon Market, Covent 
Garden Market, Hungerford Market, and 
Billingsgate, are never under any circum- 
stances omitted. Farringdon Market has the 
onour of the first visit, because, as good luck 
(for it) would have it, he chances to reside in 
hat neighbourhood. His own notion is, that 
he has walked as much within the last thirty 
years, before seven in the morning, as would 
ave made the circuit of the globe three or 
our times. He is, perhaps, the most invete- 
ate pedestrian alive ; locomotion seems to be 
a necessity of his nature. It is the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted on him to 
be obliged to remain for any length of time 
none place. There is only one exception to 
is rule; and that is, when he is taking down 
he trials at the Old Bailey. He regards it as 
he greatest favour that could be conferred on 
him, to be asked to walk ten or twelve miles 
by an acquaintance. He frequently inquires 
of his friends, whether they have occasion to 
goto any of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; adding, that in that case, he 
will be happy to take “a step” with them. 
He some time since kindly offered to give me 
a “full, true, and particular account” of the 
eventful vicissitudes of his life, if I would 
takea walk wut to Hamstead, or any other 
village in the vicinity of London, with him. I 
would with infinite pleasure have accepted 
his offer, but that it chanced to be a very 
rainy evening. He is particularly partial to 
wet weather, and is as fond of a rainy day 
asif he were a duck. He is never so com- 
fortable as when thoroughly drenched. ‘Thun- 
der and lightning throw him into perfect ec- 
stasies, Some years since, he luxuriated for 
some hours on Dover cliff, in one of the most 
tremendous thunder-storms ever witnessed 
inthiscountry, A year or two ago, he walk- 
ed down to Croydon and back again on the 
three consecutive days of the fair; making, 
With his locomotive achievements in Croydon, 
adistance of nearly fifty miles a day; and 
this without any other motive than that of 
gratifying his pedestrian propensities: He 
has a perfect horror of cabs, coaches, omni- 
buses, and all sorts-of vehicles; nobody, I 
lieve, ever saw him in one. Rather than 
submit to be wheeled through the streets in 
any vehicle whatever, he would a thousand 
times over encounter the fate of poor Falstaff 
when Madams Ford and Page, in the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” caused him to be pitched 
out of a clothes’-basket into the river Thames. 
have my doubts, indeed, whether a submer- 
sion in the Thames, or in any other water, 
Would be any punishment to Mr. Curtis at 
all; for, judging from his extreme partiality 
‘o heavy showers of rain, it would look as if 
€ Were, to a certain extent, an amphibious 
&. This much is certain, for he has often 
old me the thing with infinite glee himself, that 
© Was Once thrown into a pond without suf. 
‘ring any inconvenience. The benefits of 
and exercise are manifest in his cheerful 
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disposition, and healthy-looking, though some- 
what weather-beaten countenance. -I have 
often told him that he is the happiest little 
thick-built man aliye. 

He possesses a singularly strong constitu- 
tion. I have spoken of his early rising; I 
should have mentioned, in proof of the vig- 
orousness of his frame, that he is also late in 
going to bed. Qn an average, he has not, for 
the last twenty years, slept above four hours 
in the twenty-four. He is often weeks without 
going to bedat all. It sufficeth him, as Words- 
worth would say, to have two or three hours’ 
doze in his arm-chair, and with his clothes on. 
In the year 1834, he was:seized with the am- 
bition of performing an unusal feat in this 
way. He aspired to the reputation of being 
able to sit up one hundred consecutive nights 
and days, without stretching himself on a bed, 
or in any way putting himself into a horizon- 
tal position, even for one moment. He actu- 
ally did, incredible as it may appear, accom- 
plish the extraordinaay undertaking. For 
one’ century of consecutive nights and days, 
as he himself loves to express it, Mr. Curtis 
neither put off his clothes to lie down in bed, 
or anywhere else, for a second. Any little 
sleep he had during the time, was in the shape 
of a doze, as just mentioned, in his arm-chair. 
His taste for executions, and for the society 
of persons sentenced to death, is remarkable. 
He has been present at every execution in the 
metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood, 
for the last quarter of a century. This may 
appear soimprobable a statement, that it may 
be proper to mention I have it from his own 
lips; and nothing in the world would induce 
him to state what is not true. Nay, so pow- 
erful is his propensity for witnessing execu- 
tions, that, some years since, he actually 
walked down before breakfast to Chelmsford, 
which is twenty-nine miles from London, to 
be present at the execution of Captain Moir. 
For a great many years past he has not only 
heard the condemned sermon preached in 
Newgate, but has spent many hours in their 
gloomy cells, with the Jeading men who have 
been executed in London during that time. 
He was a great favourite with poor Faunt- 
leroy. Many an hour did Mr. Curtis spend 
in Newgate with that unfortunate man. He 
was with him a considerable part of the day 
previous to his execution. "With Corder:too, 
of Red Barn notoriety, he contracted a warm 
friendship ; sleeping, I think he has told me, 
repeatedly on the same bed as that unhappy 
man had been accustomed to sleep on. Im- 
mediately on the discovery of the murder of 
Maria Martin, he hastened down to the scene, 
and there remained till the execution of Wil- 
liam Corder, making a period of several 
weeks. He afterwards wrote “Memoirs of 
Corder,” which extended to upwards of three 
hundred pages. The work was published by 
the present Lord Mayor, then Mr. Kelly ; and 
being published in sixpenny numbers, had 
a large sale. Three portraits, all engraved on 
one piece of plate, embellished the work. 
They were portraits of William Corder, Maria 
Martin, and Mr. Curtis himself. I believe 
this is the only literary work of Mr. Curtis; 
he is proud of it: nothing pleases him better 
than to be called the biographer of Corder. 

By some unaccountable sort of fatality, Mr. 
Curtis, where he is unknown, has always had 
the mortification of being mistaken, under 
very awkward circumstances, for other par- 
ties. He was never at Dover but once in his 
life, and on that occasion, he was locked up 
all night on suspicion of being a spy. When 
he went down to Chelmsford, to be present at 
the execution of the unfortunate captain, 
whose name I have already mentioned, he 
engaged a bed early in the morning the day 
before the execution, at the Three Cups Tav- 
ern. On returning to the inn in the evening, 
he saw everybody stare at him as hard as. if 
he had been a giraffe. The female servants 
rushed out of his sight the moment they fixed 
their eyes on him. Among the men-servants, 
in addition to the feeling of horror with which 
they clearly regarded him, he heard a variety 
of whispers, without being able to understand 
the why and wherefore, At last, the landlady 
of the Three Cups advanced a few steps to- 
wards him, though still keeping at a distance 
of some yards, and said in tremulous accents 
and with quivering frame,—* We cannot give 
you a bed here; when I promised you one, I 
did not know the house was so full as it is.” 


“Ma’am,” said Mr. Curtis, indignantly, at 
the same time pulling himself up—* Ma’am, I 
have taken my bed, and I insist on having it.” 

“I'm very sorry for it, but you cannot sleep 
here to-night.” 

“Twill sleep here to-night ; ‘Te engaged 
my bed, and refuse it me at your peril,” said 
Mr. Curtis, thrusting his right hand into the 
breast of his waistcoat, and assuming an as- 


'| pect of offended dignity. 


“It’s impossible, it’s impossible, it cannot 
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be,” observed the landlady of the Three Cups, 
with great eagerness and emphasis. 

“Why, madam?! I should like to know the 
reason why ?” Raking Wis. 
toning his coat. 

“T’ll pay the price of your bed in ay other 
place, if you'll only go and sleep somewhere 
else,” was the only answer of the relict of the 
late Mr. Boniface. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Mr. Curtis, with an edi- 
fying energy, the brilliant indignation of his 
eye proclaiming with expressive eloquence, 
the spirit with which he resented the affront 
offered to him, “ No, ma’am, I insist on my 
rights as a public man; I have a duty to per- 
form to-morrow.” As he spoke, he took three 
or four hasty paces through the room. 


“ It’s all true. He says he’s a public man, 
and that he has a duty to perform,” were 
words which every person in the room ex- 
changed in puppressed whispers with each 
other. 

The waiter now stepped up to Mr. Curtis, 
and taking him aside, said—* The reason why 
Missus won't give you no bed, is because 
you’re the executioner ;” and, as he uttered 
the words, he drew himself back from Mr. 
Curtis, as if the latter had been a walking 
cholera. Mr. Curtis was on the first an- 
nouncement of the thing somewhat astound- 
ed; but in a few moments he laughed hearti- 
ly at the mistake. “T’ll soon convince you 
of your error, ma’am,” said Mr. Curtis, walk- 
ing out ofthe house. He returned in about 
ten minutes with a respectable gentleman of 
the place, with whom he was acquainted; 
and the gentleman having spoken to the fact 
of his identity being different from what had 
been supposed, the landlady made a thousand 
apologies for the mistake, and as the only re- 
paration she could make him, she gave him 
the best bed in the Three Cups Tavern. 


This was, in all conscience, a sufficiently 
awkward mistake; but it was nothing to one 
which was made on another occasion. Ihave 
already mentioned the zest with which heen- 
joyed the luxury of sleeping in Corder’s bed. 
That, however, was not enough; nor did it 
satisfy him to spend night after night with 
him in prison. He accompanied Corder to 
his trial, and stood up close beside him at the 
bar all the time the trial lasted. A limner had 
been sent from Ipswich to take a portrait of 
Corder, for one of the newspapers of that place. 
And what did he do? Nobody, I am sure, 
would guess. Why, the stupid animal, as Mr. 
Curtis justly calls him, actually took a sketch 
of Mr. Curtis himself, mistaking him for Cor- 
der; and in the next number of the provincial 
print, Mr. Curtis figured at full length as the 
murderer of Maria Martin! Mr. Curtis re- 
gards this as one of the most amusing inci- 
dents in his life; and I speak seriously whenI 
say, that while expressing his anxiety that 
{ would omit none of those adventures of his 
which I have here given, he was particularly 
solicitous that this incident should have a 
place. I promised I would attend to his wishes. 
I have kept my word. 


I have glanced at Mr. Curtis’s excellent 
moral charaeter. He has often told me that 
he has done everything in his power, though 
without effect, to induce the authorigies of 
Newgate to write in legible letters above the 
door of every cell in that prison, the scriptural 
axiom—* The way of trangressors is hard.” 
Here Mr. Curtis’s judgment is at fault. It 
were of little use to tell the unhappy criminals, 
after they are shut up in their gloomy cells, 
that the way of transgressors is hard; they 
find that it is so in their bitter experience: If 
any way could be devised of convincing them 
of the fact when meditating the commission 
of a crime which would send them thither, 
there would be sound philosophy in the thing, 
In the case to which Mr. Curtis alludes, it 
were only an illustration of the old adage of 
“ After death the doctor.” 

While thus referring to the excefient moral 
character of Mr. Curtis, I beg I may be un- 
derstood as speaking with all sincerity when 
I say, that notwithstanding all his eccentrici- 
ties, which, by the way, are of the most harm 
less kind,—he has done a great deal of good to 
prisoners sentenced to death. Ispeak within 


bounds when I mention that he has, from first | ' 


to last, spent more than a hundred nights with 
unhappy prisoners under sentence of death, 
conversing with all seriousness and with 
much intelligence, on the great concerns of 
that eternal world on whose brink they were 
standing. I saw a long and sensible letter 
which the unhappy man named Pegsworth, 
who was executed in March last for thecrime 
‘of murder, addressed a few days before his 
death to Mr. Curtis, and in which he most 
earnestly thanked Mr. C. for all the religious 
instructions and admonitions he had given, 
him, adding, that he believed he had derived 
great spiritual benifit from them. 


eccentricity to be seen at the Old Bailey ; but 
they are not worthy of a special notice, :, 

Of the way in which the criminal. justice of. 
the country is administerted at. the, Central 
Criminal Courts, which is now another name 
for the old Bailey, there is not,,.nor can there, 
be, two opinions, That is a point, therefore 
on which it would be unnecessary to make 
any observations; but I cannot close the chap- 
ter without paying the tribute of my special 
admiration on the Recorder of Londcn —on 
whom devolves the most unerous duties as 
judge, at the Old Bailey—for the way in which - 
he discharges the functions of his office. He. 
presides during the greater part of the ses- , 
sions in the Old Court, where, as before ob- 
served, the most important cases are tried. 
The Hon. Mr. Law has novw filled the situation 
of Recorder for the city of London for about 
four years. He is son of the late, and brother 
of the present, Lord Ellenborough. He is well 
versed in the criminal jurisprudence of the - 
conutry ; and the soundness of his judgment 
is admitted by all. But these are not the 
qualities in the judicial character of Mr. Law, 


.on which I would chiefly delight to dwell. 


The qualities to which I allude are chiefly 
of a moral kind, It has been my fortune to. 
see a great many judges in Scotland as well, 
as in England, presiding in courts of jutice; — 
but I have never seen one who seemed to me 
to be more deeply or more permanently im- 
pressed with a sense of the serious responsi- 
bility of his situation, than the present Recor- 
der of London. He unitesinarare degree the 
gravity of the judge with the mildness and _ 
manners of a gentleman. He isever anxious 
to anticipate the wishes of the unfortunate 
parties at the bar; and to afford them every 
opportunity of doing. everything which the 
law allows, to procure their acquittal. He 
listens most patiently to everything they have 
to say, at whatever sacrifice of his own-time, 
and however great the amount of personal 
labour to himself. He does this even when 
his most decided impression is, that. there is 
not the slightest chance of an acquittal, A 
more humane judge never sat in a court of 
justice: you see kindness in his looks; hu- 
manity shows itself in every word he utters. 
His leaning, wherever the case can admit of 
leaning, are always on mercy’s side; and no- 
thing could be more affecting than the way 
in which he passes seritence in all those cases 
in which the magnitude of the offence or the 
serious criminality of the prisoner, has rend- 
ered it necessary that an example should be’ 
made to deter others from pursuing the same — 
course of conduct. _Itis plainin all such cases — 
that he is doing violence to his own feelings, 
in order that he may faithfully discharge his 
duty to his country. I have reason to believe 
that his admonitions to prisoners, in passing 
sentence, have more frequently been attend- 
ed with beneficial effects to the unhappy in- 
dividuals themselves, as well as to the specta- 
tors, than those of any other judge who has. 
sat in any of our criminal courts, for a long 
series Of years. . 


CHAPTER VIL. 
NEWGATE. 

Origin of the name—Erection of the building—Descrip. 
tion of the interior —Clessijication of the prisoners— 
The chapel—* Condemned Sermons.” —General. Re- 
marks—State of a prisoner's mind the night before his 
execution—Preparations for an execution Miscellane- 
ous observations, : 

Neweare is situated close to the Old Bailey: 

it may be said, indeed, to form a part of the 

same building. There is an open space of 
about thirty yards square between them; but 
the two places are joined together by a strong 
high wall. Newgate, as everybody knows, 
is the great metropolitan prison for criminal 
offences. It isthe largest prisonin the country, 
perhaps in the world, I shall afterwards have 
occasion to speak of its size in connexion 
with the number of prisoners that are some- 
times confined in it at once. It is a large © 
massy building. Its-exterior has aJl the ap- 
pearrnce of an indefinite durability. One 
would suppose that even Time himself, whom 
Lord Bacon. personifies as the great innova- 
tor, could hardly make an impression on New- 
gate. Itis supposed to have derived its name 
from the circumstances of a gate leading 
through the city walls having been put up in 
the thirteenth century,—whieh was called 

New Gate, to distinguish it from Lud Gate. 

It is generally believed by metropolitan anti- 

quarians to have been the principal prisons 

in London for upwards of five centuries past, 

The previous Newgate was destroyed by the 

great fire of 1666. The present building was 

commenced in 1776. _ Beckford, the well 
known. patriot, and father of the, celebrated 
author of “Vathek,” the builder of Fonthill 

Abbey, having been Lord Mayor at the time, 

was chosen by his fellow citizens to lay the 

foundation stone. What the expenses of the 
building were, I have not been able to ascer- 


There are some other characters of some 
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tain ; but ‘they must have been “very great; 


_ writer of the middle of last century says, that 


_by the disease, and suddenly carried off by it. 


* the walls are fifty feet in height. 
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for independently of what was contributed 
towards them by the corporation of London 
— to whose exertions in the matter the citizens 
owed the érection of the edifice—government 
made a grant'6f 50,0002. to assist in building 
the place, "I shall, by-and-by, have to speak 
of the’ existing ‘state of the interior of New- 
gate! Before the erection of the present edi- 
fice, Newgate was so unhealthy a place as to 
prove fearfully destructive of human life. It 
‘was scarcely ever without some fatal disease, 
generated by the want of air, the putrid water 
the prisoners had to drink, their crowding 
together, ‘and the utter disregard of cleanli- 
mess manifested by those'who had charge of 
the apartments. There was then a well- 
known disease peculiar to the place called the 
gaol distemper. Of this disease, a popular 


the prisoners daily died by dozens, and that 
cartloads of men were carried out and 
thrown into a pit in the church-yard of Christ 
Church. Thus the pestilence not only often 
anticipated the work of the executioner on 
those who would have been doomed to ex- 
piate their crimes by their lives, but others, 
-whose offences were of so venial a nature as 
mot to expose them to capital punishment, 
were, in many cases, swept away within a 
few days of their crossing the precincts of the 
prison. And once dead, not the slightest de- 
cency was observed as to the disposal of their 
bodies, The same authority states that they 
“were thrown into the earth as if they had 
been so many brute beasts. Nor was the 
gaol distemper, of which I have been speak- 
ing, confined to the inmates of the prison: it 
sometimes went beyond the walls. The ef- 
fiuvia which was emitted in hot weather was 
So great and offensive, that the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood were constrained to me- 
morialise the government on the subject. 
They, in many cases, caught the infection. 
On one occasion it penetrated into the ses- 
sions house, and produced the most frightful 
results, Two of the judges, the lord mayor, 
several of the jury, and various other persons, 
‘to the number of sixty altogether, were seized 


It was its fatal consequences to others which 
first specially attracted the attention of the 
corporation of the city to the horrible state of 
the interior of Newgate, and led to those 
exertions on their part which ended in the 
erection of the present edifice, thus affording 
another illustration of the scriptural maxim, 
that good is often brought out of evil. 
_ The present building was scarcely finished, 
though occupied by several hundred prisoners 
at the time, when, in the riots of 1780, it was 
attacked by the mob, who liberated the pri- 
soners and destroyed everything combustible 
in the place. The injury thus done to the 
building was repaired at the expense of par- 
liament. The building was completed in 1782. 
‘In length, it measures three hundred feet, and 
At the time 
I write, the interior is undergoing great alter- 
ations. It has often done so before. What, 
therefore, is true of it as regards the arrange- 
ments, the classification of the prisoners, &c., 
at one time, is not so at another. Under the 
existing arrangements the interior of the pri- 
son is divided into three stations.* The lo- 
cality of the first of these is the north wing, 
or that part of the building nearest Smithfield 
market, which has three yards, with sleeping 
and day-rooms attached. The first yard and 
the rooms belonging to it are occupied by 
grown-up convicts under sentence of trans- 
Portation; the second yard and rooms, are 
set apart for the boys, who have also aschool- 
room; the third yard and rooms, are used as 
the infirmary and convalescent wards for the 
male prisoners. The second station is in the 
centre of the building, and has also three 
yards, with day and sleeping-rooms attached. 
The first of these yards and rooms are occu- 
‘pied by persons under sentence of imprison- 
ment for misdemeanors and felonies; and the 
other two yards and rooms are tenanted by 
those male prisoners who have not yet been 
tried. The press yard, with the attached cells 
for the reception of criminals condemned to 
death—of which cells I shall afterwards have 
to speak—are also locally connected with 
this part of Newgate. The remaining or third 
station forms the south wing, or that part of 
the building which is nearest to Ludgate Hill. 
There all the female prisoners are confined. 
They have two yards allotted them, each of 
which has sleeping wards and day-rooms at- 
tached. One of the two yards is occupied by 
females who are awaiting their trials. Con- 
nected: with this department of Newgate, 
there is a school for girls. The upper story 
of this yard is used as an infirmary for fe- 
males, The second yard and attached apart- 


* Tam here assuming, that the same arrangements 
in this respect will be continued after. the present al- 


thirty-three. The number of inmates in them, 


number of day-rooms or wards is only ten; 


ments are reserved for females under sen- 
tence of transportation for felonies and mis- 
demeanors, 7 

The number of night-rooms in Newgate is 


after dark, varies from fifteen to thirty. The 


so that when the prison is full, there will 
sometimes be upwards of forty persons in 
each. The principal wards and rooms in the 
several stations of the prison are each about 
thirty-eight feet in length, and fifteen wide; 
the smaller ones measure twenty-four by fif 
teen feet. 
(To be continued.) / 
Sie Literary Omntbus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 23, 1838. 


Dr. Bowditch, the celebrated Astronomer 
and Mathematician, died at Boston on the 16th 
inst., in the 64th year of his age; he was un- 
doubtedly the most learned man, on the par- 
ticular subjects he paid attention to, now living, 
The translation of La Place’s Mechanique Ce- 
leste, two.large quarto volumes of which are 
completed and published, and a third Jeft un- 
finished, attest his perfect acquaintance with 
the most profound work on Science ever 
published. Dr. Bowditch possessed a mode- 
rate fortune, and was President of a Life In- 
surance Company in Boston: he proceeded 
with a translation of La Place con amore, and 
when one volume was completed, asked his 
family which they would prefer, that he should 
leave them his money, or that he should make 
the name of Bowditch still more celebrated 
by publishing at a great loss this great work. 
They all desired that he should do justice to 
himself and his talent by publishing ; this he 
did at a great loss, the book being too learned 
to command aremunerating sale. It is deep- 
ly to be regretted in a scientific and national 
view, that this learned American should have 
left his work incomplete; as it is, however, it 
forms the most valuable monument he could 
have built, and will cause his name to be re- 
peated with honour so long as the English 
language is spoken. The Edinburgh Review 
after praising the translation, said that not 
twelve men in Europe could understand it. 
The sale of the Boston edition was principal- 
ly in England, where all the great Colleges 
were ambitious of possessing it. 


We learn from Boston, that between Saturday 3d, 
and Saturday the 10th of March, the Associated 
Banks of that city had reduced their loans, in the 
sum of 620,000 dollars, their circulation 16,000, and 
had increased their specie 18,000 dollars, 

Lord Clarence Paget left Washington on Friday 
last, to join his ship in Hampton Roads, 

An officer of the Royals, according to the Quebec 
Mercury of the 8th inst., while proceeding with des- 
patches from Sir John Colborne to Gen, Wool, was 
grossly insulted at Alburgh, on the Vermont frontier, 
Gen. Wool sent a letter to Sir John expressive of his 
regrets, and at the same time of his inability to re- 
press such qutrages. 

The New York Star says—« We understand a 
little girl in Bayard street was on Sunday crushed or 
smothered to death by her drunken father, who had 
thrown himself upon her on the bed, and thus un- 
consciously committed murder upon his own child 
from the state of insensibility to which he was re- 
duced by his beastly passion for liquor.” 

The celebrated General Sutherland is said to have 
been a Sergeant of Marines, who deserted from that 
corps, taking with him a sum of money not his own. 
He was at the time on duty at the New York Navy 
Yard. He is now a prisoner to the British, having 
been captured as a patriot! 

The New Orleans American says that while the 
steamboat Sir William Wallace was lately coming 
round Dauphin Island in her passage from Mobile, 
one of the hands accidentally slipped in going aft and 
fell into the fly-wheel, which tore him into atoms in 
a few seconds. 

Srricu Parry..—A correspondent describes the 
excursion of a party of pleasure from Bolton through 
Lancaster and Leominster to Fitchburgh, on some 
day last week, consisting of one hundred and twenty- 
five gentlemen and ladies, in a single vehicle, con- 
structed for the purpose, drawn by twenty-four beau- 
tiful horses—It seems the vehicle was built in the 
form of a pavilion, and was surmounted with flags 
and other decorations. ‘The party dined at Fitch- 
burgh, and after a day of agreeable. festivity returned 
without accident to their own homes.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 

Death of Mr. Bowditch, the American Astro- 
nomer,—It is with regret we notice the death at Bos- 
ton of the celebrated American Astronomer NA- 
THANIEL, BOWDITCH, after a lingering illness 
of some weeks, He was born at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, March, 26, 1773—aged therefore 63. The 
profound knowledge of astronomical and nautical 
science evinced in numerous useful publications of 
this gentleman, which are in the hinds of every 
navigator, and whigh have spread his reputation in- 
to every sea and country, are a practical and authen- 
tic proof of his eminent ability and merit, and reflect 
an enduring lustre upon the fame of his country — 
It avas lefi for America to furnish a Bowditch who 
could faithfully interpret the great work of the Me- 


The Charleston Courier states that Mr. Booth, the | 


tragedian, while in a state of mental derangement, 
made an attack on the night of the 12th inst. on Mr. 
Flynn, of the theatre, which was near proving fatal 
to the latter, Mr. Booth was immediately placed under 
restraint, and will doubtless be so kept until he re- 


covers from his aberration of mind. 

Industry Rewarded.—The Norwich Courier says 
that a Mr. Waldo Tucker, of the west parish of that 
town, raised this year, upon one half acre of ground, 
two hundred bushels of apples, one hundred bushels 
of potatoes, seven bushels of corn, ten thousand silk 
worms, one pig eight months old, weighing two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and garden sauce suf- 


_ | ficient for two families. Mr. Tucker is a mechanic, 


and has, besides taking care of this little piece of 
gtound, devoted two hundred days to his mechanical 
pursuits during the last eight months. Mr. Tucker 
threw his note into the right bank for discount. 

Curious Discovery.—An extract of a lelter from 
a London Chemist, mentions a discovery by a gar- 
dener of a means of producing intense heat without 
any apparent fuel. The apparatus is contained in an 
urn, which may be suspended in a room like a lamp. 
The heat can be so increased as to melt the vessel 
containing it. The means of producing this heat is 
yet a secret with the inventor, who intends taking out 
patents simultanevusly in all the countries in Eu- 
rope. It will not cost in the production of heat more 
than three-pence for twenty-four hours. 

In Wilmington, N Carolina, the good people 
hit upon an excellen? expedient for change. Five 
dollar notes they cut in two and pass each half for 
two dollars and a half. Three dollar and two dollar 
notes are served in the same unceremonious manner. 
The Banks readily receive the fractions, 

Giliiot’s Pens—Notwithstanding the hard times 
of 1837, Gilliot manufactured two millions more steel 
pens than during any previous year, so that his sales 
for the last year were thirty-two millions. 

A Remarkable Shot—There have been exhibited 
in our town to-day, three large Otters, killed by Mr. 
Isaac Dodd, about two miles from this place, on the 
Canal, at a single shot with a musket loaded with 
small squirrel shot, the largest of which weighed 
25 Ibs. and the smallest 20. Williamsport Banner. 

Extraordinary Fact—The New York Sun says 
that some ten days ago a small child, aged two years, 
son of Mr. Mandeville, residing at Pompton Plains, 
(N. J.) couched up a pewter button which he swal- 
lowed about three months previously, and which had 
remained in his stomach during that time, without 
producing any apparent injury to his health. 

The Small-Pox Among the Indians.—The Green 
Bay Democrat of February 17th says, that « the 
small-pox is raging to a considerable extent among 
the Menomonee Indians. Between forty and fifty 
have died within the last four weeks. Their gondi- 
tion is said to be miserable in the extreme.” 


Distressing Fire in New York.—Four three- 
story brick houses in Eighth avenue, near Fortieth 
street, New York, were destroyed by fire on Friday 
night last. Several adjoining houses were badly 
damaged. The houses destroyed were occupied by 
from twenty to twenty-five families, 


Late From Spain.—The Queen has sanctioned 
the bill for extending to Porto Rico and Cuba the 
levy of the extraordinary war tax. The amount to 
be paid by those islands is 60,000,000 reals. A vessel 
was waiting on Feb, lst at Cadiz, to convey thither 
the orders of Goverment respecting the immediate 
realization of that sum. 


The Crucifixionm—We are informed the great 
Picture by ‘Sebron, which has been long expected, 
arrived last week in the packet ship Louis Philippe, 
at New York, and will be exhibited ut the Diorama, 
Sansom street, during the ensuing week. 


The London Times, no friend of Mr, Biddle, says: 
—We have been presented with a portrait of Mr. 
Biddle, the President of the United States Bank, 
which does justice to the ordinary notions formed of 
his character. He is, without doubt, a “great arith- 
metician.” 


The following ludicrous, though somewhat alarm- 
ing adventure happened to a gentleman in the course 
of a late visit to the celebrated Cathedral of St 
Paul, London, In his investigation of the several 
curiosities of the place, he arrived at the turret which 
contains the machinery of the clock, Here the 
dial-plate is accessible, and on its inside is a small 
square aperture, for the convenience of the persons 
shifting the hands of the clock. Our friend being 
of a decidedly inquisitive disposition, and particu- 
larly fond of thrusting himself into every strange and 
out-of-the-way corner, immediately popped his head 
through the inviting opening. He was instantly ab- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of the view his elevated 
situation ‘afforded him, his position in reference to 
the hands of the clock never costing him a thought, 
when, guillotine-like, down comes the ponderous 
bar which constitutes the larger hand, right over his 
devoted head. A gentle and gradual pressure on the 
spine soon gave him a hint of the predicament in 
which he stood. But the organ of philc-progenitive- 
ness being very strikingly developed, it was too late. 

To draw his head out was impossible, and it be- 
came an unavoidable fixture, while the powerful and 
steady motion of the machinery was scarcely at 
all impeded, Decapitation in its most lingering 
and shocking form must have been inevitable, had 
not the bell ringer in the exercise of his duty at 
this moment arrived. He instantly perceived how 
matters stood, and with the quickness of theught 
stopped the machinery. ‘The bar was shoved up 


by means of levers, and the terrified and astonished | 


man released from his peril. It is said he has ever 
since been very shy of thrusting his head off the 
perpendicular, and gives an involuntary shudder 
when in looking out of a window, his neck by acci- 


canique Celeste of La Place, 


erations have been completed, | 


dent touches the frame.——Gneenock 2dvertiser. 


Population of Europe—Since the battle of Wa 
terloo, the population of the different States of Ry, 
rope has increased in a very considerable rati 

probably Europe never contained so many inha}j, 
tants as at the present time. It is estimated by 
Charles Dupin, in a work lately published in Paris, 
that if the principal States in Europe continue tp 
increase in population, as they have done for the last 
several years, France will double its population in on, 
hundred and five years: Austria in sixty-nine Years: 
Russia in sixty-six years; the Sicilies in sixty-thre 
years; the Low Countries|in fifty-six years; Grea 
Britain inforty-two years; and Prussia in twenty. 
six years, There is every reason to believe that as 
general rule, the means of subsistence have in 

in proportion to the augmentation of the Population, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London, January 30.—The Paris papers of Sun. 
day have come to hand in due course. 

It was rumored in the Chamber of Deputies op 
Saturday that the Government meant to apply for a 
vote of 10,000,000 francs to cover the expense of 
establishing the museum of Versailles; and that the 
proposition would encounter very serious opposition, 

The intention of the French Government to ip. 
crease the numerical strength of the army is comba}. 
ted by thé Quotidience, which endeavours to show, 
that even although the African possessions require 
50,000 troops to occupy and defend them, no neces. 
sity for any addition to the 308,000 men already un. 
der arms exists, and that the army in the western de 
partments and in those of Languedoc, Provence, and 
the Lyonnais, might with perfect safety be reduced 
so as to admit of reinforcing other points too weakly 
garrisoned, 

With the exception of an article from Hanover, 
which states that the most perfect tranquility reigns 
in that kingdom, and that the elections will be in full 
accordance with the spirit of the restored constitution 
of 1819, the foreign news contained’ in the papers 
thus received is confined to accounts from Madrid of 
the 19th inst., and to some loose rumors from the 
northern frontier. 

The Gazette de France states, that the attempt of 
the Christinos to relieve Balmaceda, (besieged by the 
Carlists) had failed. The head-quarters of Don Car 
los were still on the 19th at Llodio. 

The Commerce of Sunday states that Don Carlos 
had received 6,000,000f. in gold from Russia, and that 
admiral Ricord was the bearer of that sum, which was 
forwarded via Holland. 

[From the London Gazette, Jan. 16.] 

Downing Street, Jan. 16.—-The Queen has been 
pleased to appoint the Right Hon. John George, Earl 
of Durham, G. C. B., to be Governor General, Vice- 
Admiral, and Captain General of all her Majsety’s 
provinces within and adjacent to the Continent of 
North America, 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint the 
Right Hon. John George Earl of Durham, G. C. B, 
to be her Majesty’s High Commissioner for the ad- 
justment of certain important affairs affecting the 
provinces of Lower and Upper Canada. 

Downing Street; Jan. 29.—The Queen has been 
graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Lieutenant 


General Sir John Colborne, Knight Coramander of 
the Most Honorable Military Order of the Bath, to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order. 

The Earl of Durham’s viceroyalty of Canada will 
comprise Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's 
Island. Major General Sir Colin Campbell will com- 
mand the Queen’s forces in Nova Scotia, Major Ge. 
neral Sir John Harvey in New Brunswick, and Sir 
John Colborne will command in Canada. The Earl 
of Gosford and Sir Francis Bond Head return home 
forthwith from the colony. 

Ancient Manuscripts.—M. Maillard de Chambure, 
the keeper of the archives of Dijon, has discovered in 
that depot three most valuable manuscripts. These 
are two books of accounts kept by Jews, who hai 
associated to supply with provisions and clothing, the 
forces employed for the last crusade. The third 
volume contains the military regulation of the Tem 
plars, approved by the Council of Troyes, in 11%, 
together with the rule of that order. 

The Duchess of St. Albans just before she died, 
signed a document entitling her physician, Dr, Yates, 
to the sum of 16,000 pounds. It having been asserted 
that this had been obtained unfairly, considering the 
condition of the dying lady, and much comment be- 
ing made upon the transaction, Dr. Yates burned the 
paper in the presence of Sir Francis Burdett, who 
presented him with £3,000. , 

Terrible distress was prevailing among the Spits) 
fields silk weavers, ' 


New Constitution of 1838. 
AMENDMENTS 
TO 


The CONSTITUTION of PENNSYLVANIA 


PROPOSED BY A CONVENTION 
TO 
A VOTE OF THE PEOPLE, 
For their Ratification or Rejection, on the 
Second Tuesday of October, 1838. 
TOGETHER WITH 
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